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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


XCEPT time, the rate of discount, and the Briggs murder, 
E nothing appears to have made any progress this week. The 
Danish negotiation at Vienna appears to be as completely at a 
stand-still as if its only object were delay, which perhaps it is ; 
Germany has begun to talk of who will absorb Brunswick when 
the present Duke dies, which is the last resort of the Germans in 
moments of extreme dejection; and even in America Miiller 
divided the interest with M’Clellan. In the City, matters still 
look very threatening for the always delicate period which is ap- 

hing. Nine or ten per cent. would no doubt bring us plenty 
of money from Germany, 7/ the Germans have any confidence in 
English bills at the present moment,—but tle Germans are a 
somewhat over-cautious people in business, and their fears for the 
unsoundness of our trade are just now extravagant. No doubt 
there are unsound bills about, and the failure of any large bank 
might be a great disaster. But on the whole the business of 
England has been good and profitable for some time past. Butif a 
high rate of discount fails in bringing us money from the Continent, 
and has to operate on the money market by the painful and 
cumbrous process of raising general prices, and so discouraging 
imports and encouraging exports, —no doubt much suffering must 
precede an effectual cure. 








The American news of the week is not unimportant. General 


Grant's position on the Weldon Railroad is solidly established and 
fortified, and his cavalry is proceeding thence to destroy the Dan- | 
ville Railroad, the only other Southern road of communication with 
Richmond. ‘The Times calls these “ unintelligible operations,” 
but they are intelligible enough to the inhabitants of Richmond, 
whose organs are in considerable alarm on the subject. ‘Their 
supplies come entirely from the South, and can come only thence, 
and if these railroads are once firmly held it would probably cause 
the evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond. It is the great 
expedition up the Shenandoah Valley which has so drained the 





army of General Lee as to render the bloody opposition offered 
,by the Confederates to this movement ineffectual, though the | 
loss on both sides was equal to that of a great engagement. 
From Atlanta there is no fresh news, except that, on the taking of 
a line of rifle pits by General Sherman's army, two hundred Con- 
federates deserted and came over to the Federals under the fire of 
their comrades. In Mobile, Fort Morgan had been invested, but 
was resisting stoutly. The invasion of Maryland by General Early, 
who is said to be supported by General Lee in person with a heavy 
detachment from the garrisons of Richmond and Petersburg, had | 
not yet begun. ‘The Federal General Sheridan with a very con- 
siderable army held the fords of the Potomac at the last advices, 
and it would require more than 30,000 or 40,000 men to cross in 
his face. 


The latest news of the Chicago meeting of Democrats, which 
was to assemble on the 29th ult., renders the nomination of | 
General M'Clellan as the Democratic candidate exceedingly likely. 
His latest speeches and manifestoes in the papers were strongly 
for the war and union, and even on the anti-slavery questioa, in 
which it is known that he is opposed to the policy of Mr. 
Lincoln, he had been playing for doubtful votes by saying that it 
could not be denied that slavery was the cause of the war. ‘Ihe 
only substantial difference between his policy ant that of the 
President is that he would bribe the South to return by guaran- | 











teeing them as much slavery—as much of the root of the quarrel— 
as is now left them,—in order, we suppose, that the war may spring 
up again as soon as it is ended. [le also denounces the suspension 
of hibeas corpus and the other “ unconstitutional” acts of the 
Administration. It seems that the Northerners everywhere,—of all 
but the New England shade of politics,—are still all but indifferent 
to the slavery question as compared with the Union question, Our 
own able correspondent says as much for himself in another column, 
in a paragraph which we do not hesitate to pronounce as unstates- 
maulike as it seems to us unjust. Itseems it takes more than four 
years of civil war to teach our Northern cousins, as Mr, Lowell 
says, * the bravery ” 
“To b'lieve ez hard, come weal, come woe, 
In freedom ez Jeff does in slavery.” 

It is most unjust to say the negroes have done nothing for them- 
selves when the black troops have behaved as they have in a hundred 
engagements. The Americans have never seriously believed in 
their declaration of independence, and they do not believe in it yet. 

Miiller is again the hero of the day. The cook, who slept near 
him on his passage out, had paid particular attention to the fitful 
sleep of that unhappy German, and the New York reporters write 
worl how he used to start in his sleep on the voyage, and cry 
‘Hands off!” The steerage passengers, however, had been “ favour- 
ably impressed” by him. The people in New York feared that the 
Victoria might fall a victim to the Confederate cruiser Tallahassee, 
as did the Adriatic belonging to the same line and owners; but 
there was no such escape in store for Miller, On the 24th of 
August the Victoria entered the bay, and some excursionists, 
anxious, we suppose, to give Miiller a chance of jumping overboard, 
called out, ‘* ow are you Miiller the murderer ?” but without 
catching his ear. When the American police-officers boarded the 
Victoria and captured Miiller he merely turned pale and denied 
the murder. Mr. Death identified him at once from amongst a 
considerable group as the man who had exchanged the chain in his 
shop, and packed up in his box was found Mr. Briggs’ watch, and 
strange to say, Mr. Briggs’ hat also, with ‘ Digance, hatter,” 
inside. Miiller said he hai had the hat twelve months and the 
watch two years. Ie maiutaine] his composure through his 
examination, which had not conclude! when the last mail left. 
‘The evidence is ample to commit him, and there can be no doubt 
that he will be handed over to the English officers of justice, and 
re-appear in this country, to the great delight of our newspapers, 
probably by the next mail. 





The effect of the suspense and delay in apprehending Miiller on 
the imagination of our lower class is remarkable. For the third 
time last Wednesday a drunken man accused himself,—probably in 
delirium (remens,—of having been Miiller’s accomplice and given 
Mr. Briggs some of the Llows which killed him. George Augustus 
King, apparently as innocent as Mr. Briggs himself of the crime, 
after drinking some four *‘ drops” of brandy, confided to Mr. 

suckley, of the Ranelagh Arms Tavern, Old Ford, that he wished 
to have a “load like 59 Ibs. taken off his shoulders,"-—-the weight of 
extra- 


guilt in this man’s mind, we may observe, was not 
vagant,—and further made a detailel confession of the plot 


and its execution, be having struck Mr. Briggs twice, and 
Miiller three times,—his imagination taking two-fifths of the 
guilt and modestly leaving the more distinguished criminal the 
majority. A police-irspector gave evidence that the whole thing 
was a drunken delusion, but Mr. Ellison remanded him for a week, 
we suppose as a mild warning. It is clear that somewhere deep 
down in the murky fancy of many of our labouring men is a 
flickering ambition to have been Miiller’s mythical comrade, and 
the influence of alcohol precipitates the wish into the belief ; or, 


as Strauss would say, crystallizes the myth. 





The Czarewitch is said to be betrothed, or on the eve of 
betrothal, to the Princess Dagmar of Denmark. Whether the 
Russian alliance will do more for Denmark than the British 


remains to be seen, 
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Congresses are the new occupation of the long vacation. Instead | illegal decision arrived at. ‘This was all that was going on at ty 
of all the people * running together into one place” as they doin the Hotel dé Ville—which M. James Fazy thinks warranted the taking 
season, they allrun together into many places, there to discuss un- | up of arms by a mob. If an orderly crowd goes to Westminster 
ripe questions, and, by discussing, ripen them. There has just been with a petition the prayer of which is unpleasant to St. Giles's— 


' 


an International Congress at Geneva about neutral hospitals in time St. Giles’s is justified in a call to arms! M. Fazy feels that he 


of war; 
two Church Congress 





a Roman Catholic Congress is now going on at Malines; fired the magazine though he did not order the explosion, and 
: (opposition) are to meet soon in England, does not quite like to leave his creatures and tools to bear the 


—the High Church one at Bristol, the Evangelical at Ipswich ; and | blame alone. 


the Social Science Congress is now maturing its last preparations 


for its meeting at York on the 22nd, 

The Roman Catholic Congress at Malines has been very Roman 
Catholic indeed. ‘They began by voting an address to the Pope, 
in which they say, “ ‘fhe more the pontifical royalty is attacked and 
misunderstood the more ardently we apply ourselves to its defence, 


the more we condemn the sacrilegious usurpations of which it is the 


object, the more closely we rally ourselves around the Holy See— 
the fruitful and inexhaustible source of truth and of justice— 
against which the league of the unbelieving and the impious has 
for ages used its efforts.” The asylum granted to Crocco and his 
brig nd friends in Rome was, we suppose, in the mind of the 
declarants when they spoke thus of the secular power of the Pope. 
It is stated that after an address from a Jesuit lather Felix, who 
endeavoured to reconcile the Roman Church with liberty of con- 
science,—the meeting being still red-hot with the fire of his 
enthusiastic eloquence,-—he was moved in the impulse of the 
moment to conclude with, “I propose to you to terminate this 
sitting by a cheer in honour of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour,” 
which was responded to in a tumult of excitement by loud cries of 


© Vive Jésus-Christ !’—eries which were followed by loud excla- 


mations of * Vive le pere Félix!” ‘“ Vivent les Jesuites!" We} 


-e heard of ‘* Vive la Mort !” and could conceive a “ Vive la Vie!” 
—but when one hears of the crack-brained enthusiasts praying for 
life for the eternal Fountain of life, it is not easy to believe that 
the dancing little bubbles of this ebbing and flowing hot spring 
can come fromthe depths of that eternal ocean to which they 
trace it,—or anywhence indeed but from the shallow and muddy 
fountain of a sort of religious spa. 





The Social Science meeting at York on the 22nd promises very 


well. The Railway Companies, Great Northern, London and 


North-Western, Midland, Great Western, and others, have pro- | 


mised return tickets for single fares during the week of its session 
to all holding members’ tickets; the Archbishop of York is to 
preach before the Congress in the Minster, and Lord Brougham as 
usual is to preside at a Working Men’s Meeting. The condi- 
tion of the real-property Jaws in all three divisions of the 
kingdom, so much discussed about a year ago after Mr. Bright's 
speech at Rochdale and Mr. Cobden’s controversy with Mr. De- 
lane, is to be canvassed thoroughly. Sir Walter Crofton is to 
inquire into the assimilation of penal discipline in our county 
gaols, Dr. Vaughan, the former Head Master of Harrow, and Dr. 
Kennedy, the Masterof Shrewsbury School, are to joinin the discussion 
on our public-school education; and the mode of making our gram- 
mar-schools of more real use to the working-classes is to be dis- 
cussed by men who have long been devoting much time to the 
subject. A good discussion, including representatives of the 
working-classes, is looked for on the subject of their provident 
societies, and on their co-operative schemes, and altogether we 
hope for a meeting of a more thaa usually practical character, if 
those who know little will only listen, and those who know much 


speak. 





The Federal Council of the Swiss Cantons has declared M. 
Cheneviére’s glection valid,—as was of course to have been expected, 
and is now engaged in investigating who were the instigators of the 
wretches who fired and prepared to fire on an unarmed crowd. 
M. James Fazy himself has, it is said. fled across the frontier, assert 
ing that he fears assassination. But he has addressed a letter to the 
Fe leral Commissioners exculpating himse'f from any part or share 
in the violence, ** although I consider the taking up of arms at St. 
Gervais fully justified by what had occurred at the Hotel de 
Ville.” M. Fazy has extraordinary notions of what justifies a 
mob in taking up arms. ‘The Conservatives, astounded at the per- 
fectly illegal decision of the Electoral Bureau, approached the Grand | 
Council in the Hoétel de Ville in a great procession entreating | 
them to cancel the decree of the Electoral Bureau, and when the | 
Grand Council said that it would be a second breach of the law | 
to annul arbitrarily a decision given, on however bad grounds, by 
the legal tribunal,—the crowd remained till they had obtained a 
promise that the Council of State would re-assemble the Electoral 
Bureau, and get them to reconsider, and if possible to revoke, the | 


This day week Baron Marochetti’s bronze statue of Sir G,¢ 
Lewis was uncovered at Ilereford by Lord Palmerston, The 
tev. Archer Clive, speaking on behalf of the Committee, made g 
simple and sensible speech, truly claiming that what they 
had done and written in commemoration of Sir G ¢ 
Lewis was “ like him whom it commemorates, simple and y. 
pretending.” “ We have not to ask your Lordship,” op. 
; tinued Mr. Clive, ** to sanction the exaggerated praise of a lying 

epitaph,”—nor had they; for the only words descriptive of gip 
| G. C. Lewis on the pedestal of the statue were, “ A wise and 
honest statesman, a profound scholar, a kind and firm friend” 
| words quite within the truth they were intended to express, The 
statue is in bronze, 7 feet 6 inches high, and is placed on a block 
of unpolished Penrhyn granite, upon which rests a moulded 
polished pedestal, the total height being 14 feet. The dress is the 
| plain frock-coat and trousers, and the likeness is said to be good, 
| Lord Palmerston’s speech, of which we have spoken elsewhere, wag 
| cordial but dull, and a little too full of the idea that every one who 
| sees a statue to a great man is inspired to noble and _ beneficent 
actions in the vague hope he may so gain a statue too. It is not 
a very powerful or living motive with ordinary mortals. We have 
never heard that the people of Russell Square are remarkable for 
high ambitions in consequence of the stony Duke of Bedford who 


| 
presides there. 
| A correspondent in ‘Tuesday's Times gives an acconnt of a 
| wonderful engineering feat in Brazil. The railway from the port 
| of Santos to San Paulo has to cross, eight miles from the former 
| place, the mountain range of Sierra do Mar, and to accomplish 
this an ascent of 2,600 feet has to be made in the course of five 
miles. ‘To effect this Mr. Brunlees, the engineer, has devised 4 
scheme by which the ascent is made in four divisions of a mile 
| and a quarter each, with stationary engines at their sumnits, 
the gradient throughout being one in ten. The first division is 
| already in operation, and rapid progress is being made with the 
| third, the most arduous of all. The line has there to cross a 
gloomy ravine 900 feet in breadth, known as the ‘* Bocca do In- 
ferno,” and rests on iron columns bedded on stone piers 200 feet 
below. ‘The steel wire rope used for drawing up the trains is 
4 inch diameter. All this engineering skill has not been ex- 
hibited to no purpose, as the line will open up a most important 
coffee district at present almost inaccessible. 





| The brigandage in the South Neapolitan provinces is said by 
| our correspondent from ‘Turin to have received a severe blow by 
| the abdication of the greatest brigand chief, Crocco, who dis- 
| banded his men, escaped alone through the mountains to Rome, 
| and there got the protection of a Spanish passport and ship-of-war 
| to Spain. Farina, another brigand chief taken by the French, has 
| been delivered up to the Italian authorities, and leaders are said to 
be coming in and surrendering themselves in many quarters. In 
the provinces the influence of the Italian Government gains much 
more rapidly than in the city of Naples itself, where there is still 
asavage animosity towards the Government which has degraded 
Naples from the capital of a kingdom and the residence of a court 
into a provincial town. When the King recently went to Naplesoa 
occasion of opening the South Italian Railway, one of the minor 
| diplomatists who accompanied him, and was present at the banquet 
given to His Majesty on the occasion, observed to the wife of thepre- 
fect whoin he took down to dinner, in despair of any other conversa 
tion, ‘‘ Madame, vous avez encore ici beaucoup de_brigands.” 
‘** Monsieur,” replied the lady, with vicious emphasis, ‘* Tous que 
vous voyez ici sont brigands, exceptés vous et votre collégue.” 





M. Dumas has addressed a curious letter to the Emperor on the 
indignities and injuries which the Parisian censorship has inflicted on 
his books. ‘There were three persons, he says, at the head of French 
literature in 1830, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and himself. Although 
the least worthy of tlie three he has become the most widely know), 
for Lamartine is a thinker, [Tugo is a dreamer, ‘+ but I am a popl- 
larizer,”-—*‘ moi je suis vulgarisateur.” Lamartine is ruined, Hugo 
proscribed,—and he himself is being ruined by the censorship. 
Twelve hundred volumes have owed their birth to his brain, and of 
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shee there is not one, he says, which could excite a disaffected | 
thought in an ourrier, OY raise a blush on the cheek of the myost deli- 

cate gitl. But the censorship has always been victimizing him never- 

theless. In twelve years it bas stifled one work which was sold for 
9,500 francs, prohibited a play for seven years after 890 represen- | 
tation’, another play for six years after 300 representations, another 
six years after 350 representations, and last of all, it has just 
stopped the ‘Mohicans of Paris.” In Charles X.'s reign, in Louis 
Philippe’s reign, says M. Dumas, “7 never once had a piece either 
gaspended or arrested.” He estimates his losses by the censorship at 
500,000 francs, or 20,000/7.,—perhaps somewhat extravagantly,— 
put still the picture this gives of the comparative literary freedom 
of the empire is certainly a very dark one. 
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Mr. Burroughes, late M.P. for East Norfolk, was charged on 
Monday with neglect of sanitary arrangements on his property, 
and the following facts were disclosed :—-It appeared in one ease that 
in three cottages of two rooms each belonging to Mr. Burroughes 
no less than twenty-one men, women, and children, were crowded, 
~in one cottage lived a man, his wife, and seven children,—that 
no privy accommodation 


for these twenty-one persons there was 
‘holes, one immediately 


whatever, and that in its stead were 
opposite the cottage door and another within a few feet of the 
cottage door.” Another case was, if anything, still worse. <A 
man, his wife, a grown-up daughter, her illegitimate child, 
and two grown-up sons, all lived in a hut with the thatch 
broken away, open to the rain, and absolutely destitute of 
either drainage or privy accommodation. Mr. Burroughes 
aggravates matters, if it is possible, by his defence. He called | 
a witness to prove that ‘‘there was no offensive smell,” and 
actually pleaded that the “ holes were at some distance from the 
cottages.” The Bench ordered an abatement of the nuisance in 
both cases, and allowed costs against Mr. Burroughes, whereupon 
that gentleman appevled to Quarter Sessions. ‘There are, we fear, 
too many landlords in the eastern counties against whom similar 
charges might be brought; but we trust there are few who would 
show the cynical contempt for the duties of property and for com- 
mon humanity involved in Mr. Burroughes’ defence. 





The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is making fresh 
and very earnest appeals for further funds to promote the missions | 
of the Church under episcopal organization ia India, Labuan, | 
Africa, Canada, Columbia, and the Sandwich Islands, on which | 
the Times remarks, not without force, that several of the African 
Bishops in favour of whom the appeal is made by the socicty have 
lately openly disclaimed all connection with the State Church of 
England, disclaimed the decision of the Privy Council, and alto- 
gether rejected the doctrinal authority of her ecclesiastical courts 
This is true, and may fairly influence Jaymen’s subscriptions to the 
missions directed by these recalcitrant Bishops. As regards, how- 
ever, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, it is only fair 
to note that the Bishop of Natal himself bears his testimony 
to its temper and moderation. In a letter to last Saturday's 
Times he says, ‘‘I am aware that the threat has been used in the 
case of at least one of the most able missionaries in my own 
diocese that if he did not comply with the orders of the 
metropolitan, and read in his church the so-called ‘sentence 
of deposition,’ his licence would be withdrawn, and his name 
would be struck off from the list of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. It is right I should add that this society had 
given no authority to the Bishop of Cape Town to use this kind 
of intimidation in the case of any of its missionaries, and had in 


| 
| 
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was publicly opened by Her Majesty in June, 1857, when the Queen 
aceepted the invitation of the civic authorities to visit the park and 
partake of dinner there, on which occasion she conferred on the 
Mayor the honour of knighthood. Sir John Ratcliff has died with. 
out issue, and it is expected that the public institutions of Bir- 
mingham will largely benefit by his will. 








‘The Birmingham Musical Festival has passed off with great delat; 
and the benefit to the funds of the General Hospital promises to 
be considerable. The gathering of visitors was enormous, and 
quite exceeded all Birmingham capacity of hotel accommodation, 
and as usual included all the magnates of the district. Costa’s 
new oratorio achieved a great success, and the performances were 
all excellent. 





The International Convention at Geneva to consider the position 
of the hospitals and wounded in time of war has finished its 
labours by adopting ten resolutions,—receiving the provisional 
assent of France, Italy, Prussia, Denmark, Spain, Belgium, and 
several of the smaller German Powers. The drift of them is that 
hospitals and ambulances and the matériel of hospitals and the 
servants of hospitals are to be regarded as neutral in time of war, 
and also wounded soldiers, but the latter, if capable of bearing arms 
again, may be treated as prisoners of war unless they engage not to 
do so; if incapable of bearing arms again they may be dismissed. 
It does notseemthat England or many other of the represented Powers 
have signed the articles ; but probably this is due less to anything 
intrinsically objectionable in them than to accidental circum- 
stances. ‘There does not seem to be any article materially quali- 
fying the advantages of military success,—and this is the sole 
condition of such humane articles as these being observed. 

Professor Anderson, the well-known conjuror, has returned to 
London after seven years’ absence. Ilis repertory of “ magic” is 
of course more extensive than ever, but the specialty of his present 
entertainment is that he proluces as professed illusions the phe- 
nomena on which so-called spivitualists rest their claims to credence 
for their system. In short he does cleverly and with certainty 
what they do clumsily and only under “ favourable circumstances,” 
—i. e., When detection is not impending. 





A prospectus has been issued of the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier 
Company of England, with a capital of 2,000,000/. in 100,000 
shares of 20/. each. This company is about to be formed by the 
amalgamation of the Crédit Foncier and Crédit Mobilier Com- 
panies, both of which, although their operations have only ex- 
tended over a period of about six months, have declared a dividend 
and bonus of 2l. per share on 5/. paid, and have also added 
100,000/. to their reserve funds. ‘The number of shares reserved 
for the general public is 20,000, at a premium of 2/. 14s, 4d. per 
share. — 

The Directors of the Bank of England have raised the minimum 
rate of discount to nine per cent. ‘The stock of bullion is now 
12,970,417. During the week the market for home securities 
hag been very dull, and a heavy fall las taken place in prices. On 
Saturday last Consols left off at 884 } for money, and 88§ 3} for 
’ Yesterday they closed at 87} $ for transfer, and 87} 7 


account. 
The Bank of France has raised its rate to seven per 


for time. 
cent. J 

The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 





fact declined to comply with the Bishop’s request that no draft 
should be honoured from any of the clergy of my diocese which | 
was not countersigned by himself or his commissary.” We trust | 
the society will adhere to this wise course of resisting the attempt | 
to turn the English Colonial Churches into free Churehes governed | 
by dogmatic bigotry alone. ‘The free missions are always in 
danger of a little dogmatic fanaticism, and it is only wholesome 
that there sliould be at least one mission—the Church mission— 
governed by the more moderate and liberal spirit which the State 
has infused into the Anglican Church. 


Birmingham has lost in Sir John Ratcliff a “man of mark,” and, 
what is better far, a man of worth. A self-made man,s> far as aman 


Friday, Sept. % 
234 


Friday, Sept. 2. 
24 


Greek oe se “- ee 2 233 
Do, Coupons se ner oy baw 
Mexican ve ee os ee oe oe 28 ee 279 
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Do. Certificates - oo Vit ° — 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. 695 ° 644 
e a. «. « -« Tok ee a 

Consolidés.. oe oe oe ee 50} bo 





The leading British Railways yesterday and on Friday week 


left off at the following prices: — 


Friday, Sept. 2. Friday, Sept. % 





may be so called who rises by honest industry from a middle state 


to the highest civic position, he always remembered the material | 


and spiritual interests of his fellow-citizens, to which he regularly 
devoted a large portion of his princely income. Elected three 
times Mayor of his native city, he was largely instrumental in 
Procuring for his townsmen the demesne of Aston Park, which 


Caledonian .. ee 125 o- Mat 
Great Eastern 4 4 ee 45 
Great Northern = 2 oe - 
Great Western.. .. ee os - ia} 
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| North-Eastern, Berwick . +e os o 105 : ee 105 
Do. fork ee ° oe “sn 93 oe - 
| West Midjand, Oxford -. oe ee ee 46 9 4a} 
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pose, and then Colonel Jacques can scarcely b elie ek 
e's s a € qui : 
TOPIC S OF T HE DAY. and stratghtforward as his companion sepienchin Theyleg 
a no kind of ‘ mission’ or ‘ powers’ from any one but thouats 
MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS AT RICHMOND. But they were ‘‘ acquainted with the views of the Norther 


HATEVER else the struggle between the North and Government and with the sentiments of the Northern People,” 
South teaches us, it ought to teach us above every- and wished to see if they could not patch up a bg 
thing the moral and political value of a Government that—we for peace without disunion. Mr. Hawthorne tells yg 
cannot say in worth—but in dignity of attitude and bearing that when American Consul at Liverpool his country. 
does more than represent,—misrepresents by far excelling,— |™€n on their travels always thought it their dut to 
the nation which it governs. For all purposes of external wait upon him in small committees who chose a ¢hajp. 
policy, for all purposes of what we may call ideal or imagi- | ™” or spokesman on the mat outside his door, On No par- 
native nationality, the men who wield the government of a ticular business, but simply to look him up, catechize him, 
nation are the symbols of that nation’s character both to itself and see generally how he was getting on. ‘The same familig 
and to the world. Russia is a country, for instance, full of idea of giving an unexpected lift to their respective Govern. 
ignorance, poverty, and barbarity, where millions of the lowest | ents appears to prevail among the political volunteers of 
class are still—in character—serfs with all serfs’ vices, and | Richmond and Washington, and it was two of these gentle. 
hundreds of thousands of the highest are serf-owners with all | ™cn with no better idea in their heads than to request Mp. 
serf-owners’ unscrupulous passions. But Russia not only to Jefferson Davis, who seceded because he would not be ruled 
the imagination of Europe but to her own, stands for a nation by a majority made up from the Free States, to bind him. 
governed by clear-sighted statesmen of courtly diplomatic self to accept the decision of the very majority be had s 
reticence and prompt purpose, whose intellects are deep and eavalierly and at such enormous cost repudiated,—to w 
keen and devoted to the external honour of their country,— |¢ttaud we refer. The idea was intrinsically silly, and 
men like Prince Gortschakoff who have defeated with stately |} was urged with argument so almost ostentatious! 
irony the combined French and English statesmen, vindicated feeble that one is half inclined to suspect the finesse of 
(successfully though falsely) the wisdom and humanity of |@ Wish to elicit for the benefit of the North the re-state. 
their master’s conduct, and carried out his ambitious purposes | ™ent in the strongest form of the ‘‘cast-iron leader's” pur. 
with swift and silent determination. We do not know that | Pose. If that was its object Mr. Davis felt too calm ang 
this vast intellectual chasm between the Government and the | Strong to care to defeat it. He at least was not 80 short. 
average of the nation does much to improve—in some ways sighted as to angle with the base Democratic party at 
it may do much to lower—its morale. But doubtless it exalts the North, by dangling before their eyes baits of a posi. 
the intellectual standard even of the coarsest political elements | ble re-union on a Pro-Slavery basis, merely for the sake 
it contains, nerves men to vigour, clearness, and self-com- | 


of breaking up the organization of the Republicans. He 
mand, who desire to influence or cope with the present poli- | 














knows that sooner or later he must face and conquer, if he 


tical organization, and raises the national self-respect of the | is to succeed at all, the whole strength of the Unionist pu- 


masses themselves. However false it may be that “ vice | S10 of the North, and he is too wise to create a false crisis 
loses half its evil by losing all its grossness,” there can be | PY misleading them. Mr. Davis's manner, says Mr. Gilmore, 
no doubt that a selfish tyranny loses half its relaxing effect | VS simple, easy, and fascinating.” And in fact he was 
on the national mind by losing all its effeminacy and coward- | 1ite too much possessed with his purpose to feel any annoy. 
ice. The astringent qualities which remain may be, no | ®2¢e at the weak views of his opponents. He Sat there 
doubt usually are, as astringent of the malign passions as they quietly in the clear knowledge that through his initiative at 
are of the better fortitude of men;—but they are at least least half a million of men have lost their lives; that that 
altogether tonic, adding to the strength both of evil and of initiative was taken in the deliberate wish to mould a nation 


good, instead of mere laxatives loosening the reins and foment- into institutions that are essentially incompatible with freedom 
poh and popular education; that for this purpose he has still to 


ing anarchy and rage. : oe f 
One can never compare the average but loose, half-strung supply out of rapidly failing resources tive strength of two 
Government of the Northern American States, embodied indeed | Seat armies, to keep up the heart of a weary and ignorant 
in a man of singular simplicity, lucidity, and intrepidity of people, and to keep down the heart of one still more weary 
mind, but still slow, hesitating, without the precision or and ignorant which he retains in servitude ; and that the 
dignity of culture, and without the power or the will to draw | Stet struggle, the tide of which for four years has gravitated 
tight the reins of his own Cabinet, —with the calm, dense, un- steadily against him, may easily last at least as many more with 
wavering, and in some sense ascetic fortitude that guides the constantly dwindling hope for this great project, which almost 
evil purposes of the South, without perhaps rather over-appre- rests on his own life and that of his great military colleague 
ciating this imaginative value of a select rather than a repre- General Lee. Yet with the clear knowledge of all this he 
sentative Government. As Mr. Lowell puts it quaintly in ; © sit smiling quietly in his bare house at Richmond, saying, 
“I desire peace as much as you do. I deplore bloodshed as 


aie gic oo wie rea papers, much as you do; but I feel that not one drop of the blood 
om 70 Sas Tag we a ee shed in this war is on my hands; and I look up to my God and 

From them smart critters the Seceders,— _ |say this. I tried all in my power to avert this war. I saw 

Ef bein’ right’s the fust Comeees, 2 it coming, and for twelve years I worked night and day to 

The ’fore-the-fust’s cast-iron leaders. prevent it, but I could not. The North was mad and blind; 


And this infinite advantage the South has had from the first | it would not let us govern ourselves; and so the war came, 
in the rule of Mr. Jefferson Davis, aman whose purposes have | and now it must go on till the last man of this generation falls 
matured from the vulgar craft and dishonesty of Mississippi | in his tracks, and his children seize his musket and fight his 
repudiation into the true dignity of evil as life went on,—who | battles, unless you acknowledge our right to self-government. 
was the soul of perhaps the most malign, most polished, and | We are not fighting for slavery. We are fighting for inde- 
most masterly government the North ever had, that nominally | pendence, and that or extermination we will have.” 

of President Pierce, which attempted to force slavery on Kansas, Considering that the North never on any occasion inter- 
—and who now accepts the responsibility of the world’s most | fered, or wished to interfere, or were even accused of interfer- 
deadly civil war with the serene confidence and complacency | ing with the self-government of the South,—that Mr. Davis's 
of one who has all but attained his end of deliberately form- | efforts ‘‘ for twelve years” to avert the crisis were all directed 
ing the life of a whole nation on a type which even worldly | to repealing legal and equitable contracts as to the boundary 
and despotic politicians receive with astonishment, and Christian | of slavery and forcing the ‘‘ domestic institution” of the South 
civilization with indignation and disgust. Yet it is impos- | into the Northern States,—the perfect equanimity with which 
sible to read the account which Mr. Gilmore has recently | the Southern President declares that in this matter he has 
given us in the Aflantic Monthly of his own and Colonel | ‘lived in all good conscience before God” up to this day 
Jacques’s recent interview with the Southern President at | strikes us as the very sublimity of incarnate purpose, so feed- 
Richmond without much of the sort of admiration which we | ing itself on its own intensity as to lose all apprehension 
feel for Milton’s “Satan,” till we are almost thankful to|of the self-delusions into which it has grown. Nay, Mr. 
the vulgar Mississippi fraud of Mr. Davis’s earlier days! Davis even contemplates the emancipation of’ the African 
for breaking the completeness of the intellectual spell. Mr. | slaves with perfect composure. ‘wo millions, he says, have 
Gilmore and Colonel Jacques seem to have gone on one of | been emancipated already by the armies of the North,— 
those fussy fools’ errands to which volunteer politicians/it is a remarkable admission,—and he does not much 
both North and South are so much addicted,—unless indeed | care how soon the rest go. Slavery was the ‘‘corner- 
its purpose were indirect, to bring back positive evidence to | stone” of the South, said the Vice-President once; but Mr. 
the North as to the unflinching firmness of the Southern pur- | Davis implies now that it was rather the type and flower of 
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national life than essential to its organization, General 
ejucation, the idea of political equality, the ambition of the 
s, all these principles were hostile to slavery, and also 
tially hostile to the national type desired by the Southern 
Je; but if the African slaves were removed there would 
Tbe the same difference of type dividing them from the 
North, —still the idea of a labouring class to be kept without 
jowledge and under subjection ;—so at least we understand 
the drift of the following between Mr. Gilmore and Mr. 


7 Gilmore—‘“' And slavery, you say, is no longer an 
glement in the contest ?”” ; 

Ur. Davis—‘‘ No, it is not, it never was an essential 
dement. It was only a means of bringing other conflicting 
gements to an earlier culmination. It fired the musket 
ghich was already capped and loaded. There are essential 
differences between the North and the South that will, how- 
ever this war may end, make them two nations.” 

Mr. Gilmore—“ You ask me to say what I think. Will 

ou allow me to say that I know the South pretty well, and 
never observed those differences >” 

Mr. Davis—‘‘ Then you have not used your eyes. My 
sight is poorer than yours, but I have seen them for years.” 

Indeed later in the conversation Mr. Davis makes it clear 
that he believes the principle of the life of the South to be rule 
by a minority,—and evidently he does not mean a select 
minority representing the whole nation, but a minority ruling 
by privilege a violent and barbarous majority proud of such 

Mr. Davis—‘‘ That the majority shall decide it, you mean ? 
We seceded to rid ourselves of the rule of the majority, and 
this would subject us to it again.” 

Mr. Gilmore—“ But the majority must rule finally, either 
with bullets or ballots.’ 

Mr. Davis—“‘ I am not s> sure of that. Neither current 
events nor history shows that the majority rules, or ever did 
rule. The contrary, I think, is true, Why, Sir, the man 
who should go before the Southern people with such a pro- 
position, with any proposition which implied that the North 
was to have a voice in determining the domestic relations of 
the South, could not live here aday. He would be hanged 
to the first tree without judge or jury.” We suspect that 
the North has, and has had all along, but too little wish 
to “determine the domestic relations of the South,” and 
that Mr. Davis knows this well. What he means is that 
the Southern majority can only be kept under and kept 
attached to its own subordinate position by being incited to 
hatred of Northern institutions. He admits freely that in the 
lifetime of this generation there can be no permanent peace 
between North and South:—‘‘ You have sown such bitter- 
ness at the South, you have put such an ocean of blood 
between the two sections, that I despair of seeing any harmony 
in my time. Our children may forget this war, but we 
cannot ;” and yet he admits it in a context and in a manner 
which cannot but suggest that this antagonism is rather his 
deliberate policy in forming the mind of his nation than 
that inevitable result of war which he calls it. There has been 
acurrent of good-natured feeling throughout between both 
parties, as there is notoriously between the soldiers of the 
contending armies, which almost contradicts the spoken words. 

The conversation is throughout a remarkable one, the re- 
markable part of it being of course Mr. Davis’s. It realizes 
almost for the first time how strong and calm a govern- 
ment may be founded for a moment on one man’s clear, 
patient, evil purpose to enlist the best and noblest parts of a de- 
graded people’s life in the service of their worst institutions and 
lowest passions, till they themselves have almost learnt to iden- 
tify ignorant, servile, and cruel habits with patriotism, self-de- 
Votion,andeven martyrdom. Nay, it does more, it realizes how 
the designer who projects and half accomplishes this, may 
almost forget his own former craft and trickiness and intrigue 
in the superficial grandeur of his bad design, and display in 
his own character the same strangely inverted strata of cha- 
racter,—personal heroism, asceticism, fortitude, self-reliance, 
equanimity, beneath, —above, the vision of a nation existing for 
the sake of an oligarchy—a nation kept ignorant that a few 
may be cultivated, kept poor that a few may be rich, kept 
brutal that a few may be powerful. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES OF FARM 
LABOURERS. 

ti zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up,” said King David, 

and the text has recently received a new illustration. 





membership. Sic Balaam—plain good man—was content to 
send his family and wife regularly to the parish church, Mrs. 
Harrison goes a step further and sends her farm-labourers. 
And if the unhappy hinds venture to play truant they learn 
to their dismay that family discipline is not to be trifled with. 
We say family discipline, because there really is no ground for 
charging this estimable lady with anything like intolerance. 
When Isaac Watson, her hired servant, had the temerity to 
disobey her orders and spend the Sunday morning in his own 
ungodly devices, instead of in listening to the parson’s sermon, 
it does not appear to have been his wickedness but his 
stubbornness at which the good woman took offence, not his 
neglect of his Maker but of her commands. There are, we 
believe, certain statutes of Elizabeth still in force by virtue of 
which every one of us is liable to a fine for not attending his 
parish church, but it was not to any of these enactments that 
Mrs. Harrison appealed for the chastening of Isaac Watson’s 
unsanctified disposition. She put it simply as a matter of 
contract. She had hired him for a year and he was bound to 
do as he was told,—she told him to go to church and he did 
not go,—and if there was law in Illyria he should smart for 
it. Accordingly poor Isaac was summoned before the magis- 
trates, convicted of disobedience under the third section of the 
4th George LV., c. 34, and mulcted in a nominal fine and the 
costs of the hearing. 

There is very good reason for thinking that this decision 
was illegal. The statute under which Isaac Watson was con- 
victed is the last of a series of acts by which magistrates are 
armed with summary powers for settling disputes between 
employers and their labourers. The principle which runs 
through them all is a salutary one and reasonable enough, for 
the ordinary process of the courts can never be swift enough 
to meet the necessities of the case. If a labourer dependent 
on his weekly wages cannot get his money, it is quite useless 
to send him even to the County Court, for even two or three 
weeks’ delay would probably make his family chargeable to 
the parish. On the other hand, if the labourer refuses to per- 
form his contract, deserts his master, for instance at harvest- 
time, or in the spring, when work is plentiful, after drawing 
his full wages all through the winter, it is quite idle to tell 
the employer that he may sue for damages. The man has not 
any property, and it is fair that he should pay for his dis- 
honesty with his person. But nevertheless the remedy is 
an anomalous one. Contracts made by artificers and farm 
labourers are the only contracts the breach of which is 
punished in this country by a summary criminal process—by 
imprisonment and hard labour. If a tradesman finds that he 
has made a bad bargain, or a country gentleman finds that 
the price of timber has risen since he sold his oaks, he may if 
he pleases break his engagements in defiance of all good faith, 
aud the injured person can recover nothing but the difference 
between the coutract price of the goods and the market price. 
We only punish mere commercial dishonesty in mechanics 
and farm-labourers. Of course the justification of this is that 
the loss and exposure consequent on the loss of a civil action 
are, on the whole, sufficient to make men keep their contracts 
when they have property; but if they have none they must 
be punished criminally or enjoy perfect impunity. The pro- 
ceeding is anomalous, but necessity gives us no choice. 
Obviously, however, the statutes ought to be construed 
strictly. This is a kind of offence in which the law ought 
not to be strained so as to include either persons or 
derelictions of duty which are not clearly within the 
meaning of the Act. Now the third section of the Act 
under which the magistrates profess to have acted, the 
only section which has any application to the case, enacts that 
if any “servant in husbandry,” artificer, “labourer, or other 
person,” shall contract to serve any one, and shall fail to com- 
mence the service at the appointed time, or shall desert the 
service before its termination, “ or be guilty of any other mis- 
conduct or misdemeanour in the execution thereof, or otherwise 
respecting the same,” he shall be liable on conviction to im- 
prisonment with hard labour for a period not exceeding three 
months. Can a refusal to go to church be fairly considered 
to be misconduct in the execution of a contract to work on a 
farm or in a shop or manufactory ? If indeed Isaac Watson 
had been a domestic servant there might have been more 
colour for the decision, but it has been expressly decided in 
the case of ‘‘ Kitchen and Shaw” by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
that domestic servants are not within the meaning of the 
earlier statutes, and there is no pretence for saying that the 
4th George LV. extends to any class of persons not aimed at by 
the earlier statutes. All we know about Isaac Watson is that 





“ 
Mrs. Harrison, of Duffield Wold, has demonstrated to the 
British public the store she sets by the privileges of Church 





he was engaged for a year, but even if he lived in his employer’s 
, house, as in old-fashioned places farm-labourers hired by the 
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year still sometimes do, the case is not altered. Board and 
lodging are only part of his wages. A contract to serve as a 
farm-labourer is not a contract to go to church. Suppose 
Watson to have specially engaged to assist in the domestic 


work, then just so far as he is a domestic servant he is not | 


within the purview of the statute. Indeed it seems to be 
very doubtful whether even a domestic servant is bound to go 
to church at the master’s order. Could a man, for instance, 
dismiss his cook without wages because she went for a walk 
instead of to the parish church? No doubt a domestic servant 
is said by the old writers to be bound to obey the employer’s 
reasonable orders, but surely that must be limited by the 
nature of the service she promised. The employer could not, 
for instance, order even a cook with a good voice to sing a song. 
But however this may be, we contend that in ne case can 
Watson’s conviction be supported. Even if a domestic servant 
is to be regarded as a member of the family, and therefore 
bound to obey all family regulations, these acts were never 
intended to apply to misconduct of that kind. Mere moral 
faults are hardly within the meaning of the Act. The object 
was to prevent labourers from contracting to work for a given 
time for a fixed wage, and then leaving their employer in the 
lurch as soon as they could get more. No doubt a man 
might be guilty of continued insolence, so as to make it clear 
that his object was to compel his master to dismiss him, and 
that, we think, would amount to misconduct in the perform- 
ance of his contract. But all that appears in this case is 
that Isaac Watson was told to go to church and did not go. 
So far as he may turn out to have been in the position of a 
domestic servant he was not amenable to the penalties im- 
posed by the Act of 4th George 1V. So far as he wasa farm- 
labourer he had been guilty of no misconduct in the execution 
of his contract. 

How far the magistrates sympathized with Mrs. Harrison 
we are not informed. ‘The sentence, supposing them to have 
been right in their view of the law, was a very lenient one. 
This may have been because they thought a fine quite suffi- 
cient punishment for the offence—about which there cannot be 
much doubt, or it may have been because they thought that 
the prosecution was ill-advised. In either case the fine ought 
to be remitted and the costs returned to the man. If the 
prosecutor really had no other object than to assert her power, 
and make her labourers understand that the orders of Mrs. 
Harrison of Duffield Wold were in all matters ecclesiastical as 
well as civil supreme, it was a piece of petty tyranny such as 
any Home Secretary should summarily defeat. If the object 
was to compel the reluctant hinds to be religious, and re- 
ligious after the fashion of their mistress, it was a piece of 
gross intolerance. It is not possible to make men religious 
by Act of Parliament. You cannot force religion on men’s 
consciences by external violence. All you do is to set them 
against it, and turn indifference into active dislike. Religion 
in such case casts her pearls before swine, and they turn 
again and rend her. But at least in the old days statesmen 
in passing the penal laws were actuated to some extent by 
the idea that nonconformity to the State Church was a 
sort of disloyalty to the State. They moved openly to 





be used for an object never contemplated by the Legislaty 
and perfectly foreign to its object. The 4th George [y, = 
| never intended to drive people to church. If it can be applied 
'to such a purpose it ought to be amended. If, as we venture 
jto think it cannot, if the decision of the magistrates wag 
| unsound, it will be a misfortune that the conviction should be 
| allowed to go untested. Until its legality has been affirmed 
| by a court of law there is hardly a case for legislation, for a 
present in this happy country magistrates need not be lawyers 
| and their decisions on a novel point are as likely to be wrong 
as right, which must be a very cousoling reflection for people 
like Isaac Watson, who cannot afford to appeal. 








| LORD PALMERSTON AND THE LATE SIRG. C. LEW]s, 
| HERE is no trait of a minor kind which more helps tg 

characterize a man than the sort of influence exerteg 
over him by his own past experience. There are many traces 
in Lord Palmerston of the society in which he lived in hig 
youth, many traces of that easy, good-humoured, politicgl 
aplomb and bonhomie which was the fruit of what we may 
call the drawing-room politics of the Regency and the reign 
of George 1V. But in reading his remarks on Sir George 
Lewis in his speech of last Saturday at Hereford—remarkg 
faithful so far as they go, perfectly honest, and singularly 
bald,—one cannot help remarking with more surprise thay 
usual what we have often noticed before, that while no 
statesman ever ruled England who had seen so much, no one 
ever ruled England so long who makes so little direct use of 
| that experience, either in the way of political inference or 
| simply as picturesque associations of his own memory. Lord 
Palmerston might well use at least some of the words in 
which the Poet Laureate expresses, not indeed the insatiable 
| hunger for new experience of the much-experienced man, but 
: the actual range of past experience :— 

“¢ Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least and honoured of them all.” 

And this was an occasion, if ever there was one, when we 
might have hoped for some comparison between the powers of 
his late colleague and some of the long line of now almost 
historic statesmen with whom Lord Palmerston has acted 
since the commencement of his public life. It would be 
needless to observe that whatever charm the past has for 
old age, the Premier at eighty has certainly not yet ap 
proached the period at which his mind returns to the ex- 
periences of his earlier days. What is remarkable is not of 
course this, for we all know his youth; but that he makes so 
much less use of the fruits of his own experience, than other 
statesmen make of the experience they have acquired in less 
direct ways. He even alludes to what has happened in his 
own lifetime—and as one would confidently conjecture within 
the range of his own memory—-with the same cold sort 
of historic recognition which men vouchsafe to events 
with which they had no personal relations at all. ‘ His- 
tory records,” said Lord Palmerston parenthetically oa 
Saturday, “that when the great Nelson was about to 





their end, and fined a man not so much for absenting | engage in his first famous battle he said, ‘I am going for the 
himself from Church as for disobeying the law. If we| House of Lords or for Westminster Abbey.’” That must 
have been compelled to abandon open coercion, certainly | have been while Lord Palmerston was at Harrow or Edin- 
we should not resort to coercion by a legal trick, and if| burgh, but we suspect that the Premier's feeling for the past 
men ought not to be forced to the parish church out of | of his own early life is much more of the ‘ history records” 





obedience to the State it is pitiful that they should be forced | 
there out of obedience to Mrs. Harrison. We do not doubt | 
this respectable lady means well—fanatics always do. But if 
intercourse with a man who would not go to church was in- | 
tolerable to her she could have dismissed him. If the view | 
of the magistrates is a correct one, and Isaac Watson had been 
guilty of misconduct in reference to his contract of service, 
she had the power to do so. It is true perhaps, that as Isaac 
was hired by the year, that might have put her to some in- 
convenience and even loss; but no woman of piety would for a 
moment balance mere worldly gear against freedom from 
moral defilement by contact with the unrighteous. The 
Saints haye often a strange logic, but even if it be lawful | 
for them to try to force their servants to be religious surely | 
they ought not to do so by perverting an Act of Parliament | 
to a purpose of which its framers never dreamt. And if they | 
ought, we are sure the Home Secretary ought to frustrate their | 
devices. 

But whatever may be our sympathy with Isaac Watson, it is 
as a precedent that the decision of the magistrates is to be 
.regretted. Even if Sir George Grey -will not remit the | 
penalty a few shillings might easily be raised by subscription. | 
But it is really a serious matter if an Act of Parliament is to | 











sort, than of that more tenacious and vivid kind which takes 
a special hold of events the whole setting and framework of 
which we ourselves remember. Lord Palmerston as a young 
man at least, though early in a subordinate office, was lessa 
politician than a man of society. The purely social view, the 
view taken by the society of the day of great events and 


| great men, is always a dissolving view, and leaves little vivid 


impression, because it depends so much on the ever-changing 
temper, floating ideas, and moral atmosphere of the day. 
And an intellect singularly adapted, as Lord Palmerston’s 
is, to float with the society in which it lives, though it retains 
much of the demeanour of the aristocracy amongst whom it 
was formed, is less likely to take a powerful grasp of scenes 
and figures which appeared in the rapidly changing 
kaleidoscope of his social horizon only to yield to the 
stronger and more serious impressions of later years. It 
takes a man with his centre of gravity outside society 
retain a very clear or emphatic impression of the meaning an 

bearing of social impressions long passed away. The estimate 
formed by society fluctuates and fades with the society by 
which it was formed, and the man whose intellect belongs 
to society more than to himself,—as Lord Palmerston’s 20 
doubt did for many years of his public life,—finds the larger 
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per of his impressions scarcely surviving with any vivid- 
«ss the circumstances of their birth. It is one reason for 
ie ease With which the fine old Premier bears the weight of 
his responsibilities, that he has always entered into the 
sews of his generation without being much hampered by 
established currents of dissonant or dissuading traditions. 
ehas-never felt, we imagine, that chasm between himself 
his generation which has aged so much more rapidly and 
gent in despondency to the House of Lords the colleague who 
ig considerably his Junior both in years and political experi- 
ence. The elastic intellect which accommodates itself casily 
tothe views of the day may be more or less powerful than intel- 
jects with strong individual principles of their own, —this de- 
pends on the narrowness and shallowness, or width and depth 
of the individual type of thought ; but there can be no doubt 
that the on show oo a of . — opinion drifting 
from their own in the furrows of a much more wearing ex- 
we no This strain has never shown itself in Lord Palmer- 
ston. Hence the extremely minute direct influence which his 
historical experience appears to have upon his views. The 
rots of his present views are but little in past events at all, 
and so his mind does not recur to them when he is justifying 
the Conservative policy of the modern aristocratic society by 
the Conservative sense of the modern aristocratic society. 

But though Lord Palmerston draws less directly upon 
his experience than most politicians who have less than 
half the experience to draw upon,—less by far, for in- 
stance, than Mr. Disraeli, who learns nothing from, but 
dilates much and ingeniously on, the past,—less by far 
than Lord Russell or Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Grey, or 
Lord Stanley, or — any other thinking politician who 
has any experience at all,—no doubt he has learnt from it 
much hh the ar¢ rather than the science of politics,—that it 
has given him a certain tact in adapting himself to the feeling 
of theday and gauging its force bothin the Conservativedirection 
which best suits his own bias, and the Liberal direction which 
runs, if anything, contrary to his own bias, such as no other 
statesman of the day possesses. He has perhaps learned from 
experience more than he knows, much more than he can trace 
back to it; but it is rather flexibility of mind than a pleni- 
tude of arguments or convictions,—the instinct to concede, the 
art of easy concession, the pleasant temper which veils and 
aids the strong love of rule. Lord Palmerston is a man of far 
stronger character, than his intellect, which is essentially 
fluent, social, and common-place, expresses. He does not 
perhaps care very much what is done so long as the country 
wishes it, and still less why he does it, which he often does 
not know beyond the reason aforesaid ; but he cares very much 
to do the right and opportune thing which shall save his 
Government, and he succeeds less by the light of experience 
than by the knack which it has taught him. A shrewd and 
lucid man of business, his higher intellect is in itself, except 
for that happy humour which arises chiefly from his perfect 
bonhomie and aplomb, of the most ordinary character. He 
- to _ ‘ one of the most remarkable men with 
whom even he had ever acted, and all he could think 
of was the “ two principles equally deserving of recognition 
and respect”? which justify ‘‘ celebrating with posthumous 
honours the distinguished services of men engaged in the 

, -_- 

cause of their country.” The one was the very excellent 
principle” that people like to express their respectful feelings 
towards the dead, as they like to express all other feelings— 
which in Lord Palmerston’s language becomes :—“ It is an 
=, grateful and agreeable to those from whom it 
proceeds of their personal attachment and public esteem for 
the person on whose memory such Shrstndl are conferred.” 
The next principle is that statucs to the dead animate the living 
to live so that when they die they may perhaps have a chance 
of a statue too: —*‘‘ The motive of such acts is that of holding 
out to the living generation and to those who may succeed 
the hope that those who render great and distinguished 
mon - pe country will live through memorials raised to 
tpetuate their memory in the recollection and esteem of 
their countrymen rem | centuries to come.”” Mrs. Trimmer 
could have said it as well, and would have put the sentiment 
into the mouth of one of her didactic Mammas with a very 
great deal of pleasure. Indeed Lord Palmerston is remark- 
able how in a great measure because with a strong character 
ee that has strengthened with his age, his thoughts 
never been remarkable, because his opinions have fluc- 
ae with the day, and his convictions have been very few 
The subject of Lord Paimerston’s speech, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
was 10 singular contrast to his culogist. A man of less official 
experience than any of his more distinguished colleagues, he 


and 











made far more effective use of the experience of others than 
even great politicians usually make of their own. His was 
perhaps one of the very few minds in which the hacknied 
phrase that Carlyle so loves to ridicule, that “‘ history is philo- 
sophy teaching by experience,’’ became something like a truth; 
or rather, perhaps, to him ‘philosophy’ meant the lucidly 
digested lessons of history. The whole basis of Sir George 
Lewis's strength, however, was intellectual, as the whole basis 
of Lord Palmerston’s strength (except so far as intellect is 
involved in a clear head for business) is non-intellectual, the 
ease of his manner, the pliancy of his convictions, the strength 
of his ambition. Sir George Lewis had probably little or no 
ambitious impulse to drive him upwards. He hada sort of 
intellectual contempt for half the questions discussed by poli- 
ticians and the fuss they created; and so quiet and assured a 
conviction upon the other half, that it scarcely seemed worth 
while to answer the fallacies that were put out against him. 
He had studied early, too, under one of the greatest of jurists, 
Mr. Austin, and a very able writer who knew him in some ways 
better than any other of his contemporaries has told us that 
Sir George Lewis’s politics were throughout penetrated by 
Mr. Austin’s teaching forming a code of principles at 
the very basis of his intellect. Nothing could create a 
greater contrast between the two politicians than this funda- 
mental difference. Lord Palmerston catches at his ‘ princi- 
ples” hastily when he wants them; and intuitively avoids 
expressing any, in matters of political moment, as far as it is 
possible to do so. What pertinacity he has, and it is not 
small, is the pertinacity of strong predilection, not of strong 
conviction,—of will and preference tempered by sagacity 
in judging the public, not of belief. Sir G. Lewis’s princi- 
ples were never of the doctrinaire and cast-iron kind, 
for they were deduced strictly from experience by a 
cautious and sceptical intellect that cared nothing at all 
what result he arrived at so long as it was the true one, 
—but when he had reached a conclusion, though he never 
hesitated to yield practically on a point that he did not 
think of importance, he was probably incapable of being even 
affected intellectually by the dissent of the world. There 
was a curious contrast of the same kind between the humour, 
if we may so call it, of the two men. Lord Pualmerston’s is 
all social vivacity resting on good spirits, self-possession, and 
the temperament which conversation or debate excites. He 
is always best after dinner, or in a cross-fire of warm discussion. 
Sir George Lewis was probably in some respects the most 
apathetic man in the House of Commons, and was never by 
any chance warmed by debate. But the cold lucid vigour of 
his intellect, and the power it gave him in detecting politi- 
cul trifles and recognizing the nonsense that often acquired 
a fictitious importance in popular discussion, often lent 
to his remarks an irony that had a very unique flavour 
of its own. When as Home Secretary he used sometimes 
to explain to the House the uiter futility of the argu- 
ments that had been used on the side he was compelled by 
his position to support, and by his scepticism to despise, 
and then to sit down, saying with a half smile, “ for 
these reasons I shall give my vote in favour of the bill,” 
there was a sort of grotesque hatred of plausibility, a deter- 
mination to show clearly what he believed to be the reason of 
the subject as a compensation for voting against what he 
thought the reasonable policy of doing nothing, which was 
the keenest of satires. Lord Palmerston is always plausible 
even when he goes against the grain. Sir George Lewis 
always said what he thought, the exact truth in the plainest 
way, even if he also said he was going to vote for error. 
Thinking as he did purely from history and experience, bis 
creed was always a little eynical-Conservative, —‘ Don't 
change, it’s bad enough as it is, but all changes almost are 
for the worse;’—thinking as Lord Palmerston docs on the 
social impulse of the aristocratic society in which he moves,— 
and Socicty believing too complaisantly in itself ever to be 
eynical at bottom except in very rare emergencies,—his creed 
is always a little rose-water-Conservative,—‘ Don’t change, 
better let well alone.” Of course the living statesman has 
the influence given by expressing the feeling of the day 
pleasantly, —the dead that given by strengthening it, not 
altogether pleasantly. Indeed no two statesmen were ever 
more unlike except in their kindly natures; and even there 
they were different. Lord Palmerston has the geniality of 
aristocratic society, which is not always equally genial to 
men of all origins. Ie now and then breaks out ogainst 
manufacturing opponents like Mr. Cobden with something of 
scorn; he can strike sharply in return for the blow given him by 
another, as well as smile if it suits him better. Sir George 
Lewis scarcely kuew thedifference between rank and rauk in his 
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treatment of men. u j 
fuilacies, and perhaps in a mild way for the men who bruited | nate in such a manner that all other knowledge imparted fy 


them about; there was in him an immoveable benevolence | youth should be considered accessory.” We cannot hg 
of feeling steadier than any emotion, and an unaffected | fearing by the marked emphasis with which the Pope ing: 
recognition of the equality of the same intellect in all ranks,/on the “much more baneful results” of Withdrawing 
which, had he ever made a government of his own, would|the popular schools from the Church’s influence 
haye silenced all complaints against the old Whig exclusive- | even of withdrawing the education of the higher classes from 
ness. In short we doubt if Lord Palmerston ever fully | that influence, that he is a little infected with the Politica) 
knew how completely Sir G. Lewis supplemented all his defi- | theory of faith,—the notion that the people want a specig 
ciencies ; or whether he used to the full the strength of counsel | teaching to keep them in their place, ¢. e., to restrain them 
he hadin him. Both of them substantially Liberal-Conserva- | from all revolutionary ambitions, and that if they are well 
tive, Sir G. Lewis was yet absolutely devoid of the conservatism | kept down the sceptical culture of the higher classes tho 
of prejudice which is Lord Palmerston’s. Yet with a far superior | baneful will be less ‘‘ dangerous.” [ndeed he almost aj. 
intellect to the Premier’s, and far greater knowledge, he was | mits this view further on, where he says of truly “ popula” 
so inferior in wis and in mobility of mind that he need never | Church schools, ‘the Church, which founded those schools 
have endangered his chief's supremacy. The one would have | with so much care, and which has always maintained then 
supplied the moving power of ambition, and the social ease, | with so much zeal, considers them as the better part of hp 
the other the passionless judgment and clear knowledge,—and | ecclesiastical authority and power, and every measure the regylt 
probably the only thing remaining deficient in the combina- | of which is to cause a separation between the schools and thy 
tion would have been political imagination. Church causes her, as well as the schools themselves, the greatest 
injury.” In other words, “ popular” education means yo 
THE POPE ON POPULAR EDUCATION. only education fitted to the wants of the people, and 80 far gy 
rINHE Pope’s Brief to the Archbishop of Friburg against the | may be education fitted to the popular taste for pictorial, easy, 
“ popular education” of Baden discloses pretty clearly | 2nd pleasurable lessons, but education fitted to extend the 
what are well known to be His Holiness’s own views on the | influence and power of the Church. The education will not be 
subject of popular education. In Rome, we believe, he has | popular in the Papal sense if the souls of the people are only its 
with great difficulty been persuaded to permit writing to be | objects; there must be also a direct tendency to make them ity 
taught in the popular schools. In the schools of the Cam- | subjects,—to subject them to its authority, so as to guard againg 
pagna he has forbidden it, as absolutely inconsistent with the | the dangers of popular risings, ‘That is “ popular” edugy. 
station and the wants of country people. In these views the | tion in the Pope’s estimation not only which suits the 
Pope has been guided, as fallible men are too often guided, | popular level, but which tends to preserve it, which tends to 
by an exclusive reference not so much to the needs or wishes | std ‘‘ the noise of the waves and the tumult of the people.” 
of the people, as to keeping up the full demand for his own| And this is in truth the lurking poison in the Pope’s ides, 
particular monopoly of popular instruction. ‘The astronomer | We should maintain as earnestly as he, that faith is the Toot 
is apt to look upon popular astronomy as an essential condi- | of order and civilization, and that the most liberal education 
tion of popular education ; Archbishop Whately, who was | fails of one of the most characteristic effects of education 
great on the subject of political economy, drew up a series of |if it simply opens the mind in all directions without fini. 
popular lessons on political economy which he believed would | ing it a centre and a rest. The secret of ‘ civilizing” ists 
save Ireland; and popularized his own views of the evidences | make a true citizen; and for that purpose all is certainly 
of Christianity, sending them forth in a form in which it | only secondary which assists social intercourse and accumulates 
nearly broke his heart to have them rejected by the Catho- | human knowledge,—the primary thing being, after all, the 











. . . . . ° a 
While he had a certain scorn for popular | everything relating to education or instruction, and predonj. 


lics. The Pope has views of the same kind; to him popular 
education means Papal education,—such education as will 
acquaint the people with the authority of the Church and dis- 
incline them to question it. So the Southern States of America 
regard popular education as an education that acquaints the peo- 
ple with the divine institution of slavery and keeps them igno- 
rant enough to acquiesce in its pestilential miseries. And if the 


formation of characters the influences of which shall be worth 
a wide diffusion by social intercourse, and which can wield 
itheir widened powers for high ends. But the Papal idea of 
education not only professes to provide the centre of spiritual 
rest to the people,—but having provided it, is still more 
anxious so to cripple the people’s resources that it shall be at 
| the merey of the Church. She will not trust the people with 





people would only take these definitions of “popular” educa- | 00d schools lest the Church should suffer “as well as the 
tion from the people’s various friends, there are none of them | schools.” She does not thoroughly believe in herself after 


that would object to throw in that flavour of sugar-plums to | all, as she is anxious to keep up her authority by keeping the 
people iguorant. In the estimation of the Pope popular 


their definition which by general consent is supposed to lurk 


in the adjective ‘‘popular.” The astronomer will teach | education is an education for servants not for children,—an 
‘*popular’’ astronomy by pretty transparencies and shining | education not without sweetmeats to keep them content where 
? 5} 


pictures of the revolving plancts; the Southern slaveowner | they are; but also not without a precautionary bottoming of 
accompanies his popular lessons by practical illustrations in | lead to keep them at the bottom and secure the Church her 


the pleasures of authority over the persons of young blacks ; | dominion. 


and the Pope himself gilds the Papal instructions with pretty ‘ rage PCE stile 
pictures of the saints and modern ‘deen of the * set ; IRISHMEN ON IRISH GRIEY AN CES. 
for the people. He has had a special Papal railway saloon | FPIHE indifference with which Irish Catholics seem to regard 
prepared in France for his new railway, presided over by a the Irish State Church, and the pertinacity with which 
matronly Madonna with figures of the Twelve Apostles ranged | they clamour for public money or anything except the removal 
outside his carriage on either side, six and six, and a | of what few Englishmen now venture to defend, has been in- 
double font of holy water from which he may sprinkle | sisted on by the press of this country, until at last an attempt 
the admiring crowds who wait for him at the stations, | has been made to answer its reproaches. One Irish Catholic 
whether on the “up” or the “down” line. That is! landlord has addressed an able and, with one or two exceptions, 
** popular” education in the mind of the Pope, with the edifi- | temperate letter to some of our daily contemporaries, in w hich 
cation and not without the flavour of sugar-plums. | the “ Anti-Irish State Church” is made the head and front of 

But that is not what popular education apparently means | English offending. But before considering the substance of 
just now in Baden, and hence the Pope’s grief. He tells the | his letter we beg to point out that the events of the past week 
Archbishop of Friburg that it is a disastrous thing for human | afford ample evidence of the truth of our criticism. This 
society when all the social institutions of civil life are not | one letter directed against the Irish Establishment we have 
guarded over and moderated by the “salutary action ”’ of the | indeed, but it comes from an anonymous writer, who can 
true Church. It is bad, he says, it is terrible for Baden that | therefore claim to represent no one but himself, Even the 
it should think of even educating the children of the rich who class to which he belongs, —Catholic landlords,—are neither 
are to have the most liberal culture, under any other presiding | numerous nor influential. It is not arguments that are wanted 
eare than that of the true Church. ‘ But if this detestable | to overthrow this great grievance, they have been supplied 
mode of teaching separated from the Catholic faith and the | long ago, but a strong, well-sustained, yet temperate expres- 
power of the Church is a source of evil to private individuals | sion of national feeling. But the Catholic clergy prefer to 
and society, when the teaching of letters and science and|declaim against emigration and education, and it is they 
the education which the upper classes of society obtain in the| Who really lead the Catholic population. The grievance 
public schools are alone concerned, who does not see that the | put forward by the Archbishop of Tuam only last Sunday 
same method will produce much more bancful results if it is| 1s that “it is unjust that a whole nation should have no 
applied to the popular schools?” In these schools, the Pope | hold whatever upon the soil on which they live—a state of 
proceeds, ‘religious doctrine ought to have the first place in | thiugs unknown in any well-conditioned country.” What 
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Sees it ie of course difficult to say. Probably the Arch- 
jshop would say that he did not ask for confiscation of the 
gail, but only a prohibition of evictions; but if you reduce a 
igndlord’s rights to the right to get his rent if he can, that is 
in fact confiscation. Since the whole nation has no hold on 
the soil, Protestant landlords clearly are no part of the nation, 
gnd as the Irish peasant has at least possession of the soil, 
ghile the English peasant works under a farmer for a weekly 
wage, we Suppose that Englund must be even a “ worse-con- 
itioned ” country than Ireland. The English being a Protes- 
tant people this is perhaps not to be denied, but it is a hard pro- 
ition that even a Catholic country cannot be well-condi- 
tioned if its landlords can choose their own tenants. All this 
time the Archbishop says no word about the Protestant 
Establishment, nor is the reason far to seek. Landlords pay 
the tithes, and Catholic landlords are not very numerous. 
Besides, if we may trust the “‘ Irish Catholic Landlord” they 
«heartily disclaim all desire to obtain for the Catholic Church 
one farthing of the revenues which they wish to see secu- 
larized for non-sectarian purposes of general usefulness in 
Ireland.” What good will this do tothe Catholic clergy? 
Sprung from the peasantry and sharing their prejudices, it 
refers to purchase their political support by confirming their 
socialist doctrine that they have a right to the soil. As for 
the scenes of oppression of which the Archbishop speaks, 
doubtless injustice is sometimes inflicted on a tenant, but one 
may be allowed to doubt whether injustice is not quite as 
often inflicted on landlords. Lord Vaux of Harrowden’s 
agent can tell us something on this head. One of the tenants, 
he tells us, was impoverishing her land by drawing off the 
produce to enrich another holding where she lived. She 
received notice to quit, and was offered 57. and the remission 
of more than a year’s rent to give up possession. This being 
refused, proceedings at law were commenced, and she was 
warned to sow no more seed. In spite of warning she sowed 
part of the crop, and then after eviction made forcible entry 
and sowed the rest. To an assertion that she paid for the 
possession the agent replies that Lord Vaux has had the 
property twelve years, and it was not paid to him. If paid 
at all it must therefure have been to his predecessor, and she 
has held the land long enough to recoup herself. Yet this 
isacase in which the parish priest has thought fit to de- 
nounce Lord Vaux in a written placard as the evictor of a 
poverty-stricken widow and the robber of her crops. He does 
not talk indeed of bloodshed, but his language addressed 
to Irish peasants really mcans very little less, and we 
have not heard that the reverend gentleman has been even 
admonished by his Bishop. If, as the ‘Irish Catholic Land- 
lord” insinuates, ‘‘ the more zealous of the Protestant clergy 
inoculate every Protestant landlord whom they can influence 
with a bigoted desire to evict all his Catholic tenantry in 
order to supplant them with Protestants ’”’—an inuendo for 
which he offers no particle of evidence—he will see that 
charges of even a darker character can be sustained against 
hisown Church. But why should either clergy or laity attack 
the Establishment ? Everything the * Irish Catholic Landlord” 
says in favour of the Irish Vice-royalty is equally applicable to 
the Protestant Church. Irish landlords do not like living in Ire- 
land, where they are denounced by the priests, and occasionally, 
even when they are Catholics, shot by their tenants. So 
useless places are to be maintained to countervail the drain of 
Irish money from Ireland. What are the Protestant rectories 
and bishoprics but useless places? If the personal expendi- 
ture of a resident gentry is really a source of wealth, what 
are the Protestant clergy but gentry who are obliged to reside 
in Ireland? In the eyes of Irish economists they must be 
pure pecuniary gain. 
say, ‘Oh! the revenues must be spent on works ‘ of general 
usefulness in Ireland.’ ”’ But if the Imperial Parliament can be 
trusted to this extent, how can we believe that the “ apparent 
inertness ’’ of Irishmen about ‘the Church grievance” is 
entirely due to “distrust inthe Imperial Parliament?” We 
cannot help thinking that it is rather to be attributed to the 
Teasons we liave given. If Irishmen gencrally were really 
outraged by the Establishment, Irish members of Parliament 
Would declaim against it instead of denouncing imaginary 
fiscal wrongs and clamouring hungrily for Government ex- 
penditure. 
their side is surely more hopeful than fulsome addresses to a 
French General, which are viewed by Englishmen as in inten- 
tion a threat and in effect a contemptible folly. Common- 
sense might tell Irishmen that that is not the way to obtain 
what they want. ‘hey should send us Irish members who 
will talk less and say more. 
There are other points, as when the “ Irish Catholic Landlord ” 





But the Irish Catholic landlord may | 


| charges the English Government with maintaining the State 


Church to foment internal dissensions in Ireland, in which he 
/is both narrow and unjust; but we have no wish to insist on 
| the blemishes in an argument which, on the whole, we regard 
with satisfaction. We sincerely hope that his letter is the 
harbinger of a serious national effort to be made in Purlia- 
ment. What he asks, the gradual secularization of the 
Church revenues as the benefices become vacant, is reasonable 
enough. But the advocates of a change so injurious to the 
interests and hateful to the prejudices of the Protestant gentry 
should remember that every unfounded accusation injures the 
cause they advocate, and that Irish declamation unsupported 
by reasoning from facts stinks in Parliamentary nostrils. 
They should be prepared with some definite proposition for 
the compensation of the owners of lay patronage. Even if 
the Establishment is felt far more keenly as an insult to the 
national feeling than we imagine, it had better be treated 
from a business point of view. Above all things there should 
be no attempt to mix it up with the Orange Society, which is 
a mere voluntary association consisting mostly of Presby- 
terians, and which we have no more right to suppress by law 
because the majority of Irishmen do not like it, than we have 
to suppress the Jesuit Society in England—a step for which 
we might allege even a Papal precedent. Let the Irish 
Church stand out alone, with nothing to serve as a foil to its 
injustice. If it be regarded as a missionary Church it is 
not only unjust but useless. Its history is the history of 
three centuries of failure. The Protestant clergy can never 
justify their position in Ireland, except by teaching them- 
selves to look upon Catholicism as a crime, aud a people is 
not converted by a body of missionaries who approach them 
in the temper of gaol chaplains. Again, little as we can 
side with the attitude of the peasantry towards the land- 
owners, it is idle to deny that an aristocracy originating in 
conquest and divided from the people by ditference of creed 
must have been, and still no doubt is to some extent, harsh in 
tone and apt to stand mercilessly on its legal rights. Is it 
in human nature that the peasantry should abandon their own 
creed for that of those whom they regard as oppressors, or 
the priests of their own blood, their temporal as well as 
ecclesiastical leaders, for men who share the lineage and the 
sympathies of the Saxon? There is, we agree with the ‘ Irish 
Catholic Landlord,” only one thing than can make the endow- 
ment of any religious body even decently honest, and that is 
the reception by the people of its teachings. The people of 
Ireland not only do not receive the teachings of the Estab- 
lished clergy, but there is no chance that they ever 
will. In such a state of things what can the en- 
dowment do but evil? It perpetuates feelings of antagon- 
ism which if it were gone might be softened, if not eradi- 
cated. It is an eternal reminder to Irishmen of a melancholy 
past which Catholics must regard as an outrage, and both 
Protestant and Catholic ought to regard as a disgrace. 
Whether the scheme of simple secularization is really the 
best remedy for this calamitous state of things we cannot 
pretend to say. An indiscriminate endowment of all clergy 
of every denomination in proportion to their congregations, 
paid by the State in return for the secularization of the 
Church revenues, would seem to be preferable, and it may be 
some recommendation of it to some Irishmen that it is the 
plan which commends itself to the people of France. It will 
be in its favour with all economists that it would then no 
longer be the interest of the Irish clergy to discourage emigra- 
tion because it diminishes their fees. But we freely admit 
that this is a question to be decided by the wishes of the 
Irish people. Let the 78,000 petitioners of whom the “ Irish 
Catholic Landlord” tells us speak out through their represen- 
/tatives in Parliament. English Liberals will be willing to 
compound and accept simple secularization. 








| —_— ES ) 
THE MONK AND THE EXCISEMAN. 
NE of the most curious chapters in the history of monachism 
would be that of monastic trade. Of course there is no reason 
| why monks and nuns, like other men and women, should not earn 
| their living by honest industry, nor has monachism ever occupied so 
lofty a moral position as when the thousand monks of Serapion 
went out a-harvesting for wages from their Egyptian Laura. But 


d rement in which half Engl y on | a. : : 
A pene 0 SEE ee Sein ae | it would probably be found that just in proportion as monachism 


| has receded from its heroic age, just in proportion as it has become 


| asystem, a cant, or a snare, just in that proportion has its industry 
either borne upon superfluities, quackeries, or futilities, or assumed 
the form of keen, worldly wise, essentially godless speculation, 
|often perhaps combining both. ‘The foremost example of the 
jlatter perversion is to be found in the enormous commercial 
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of the J uits in the last century, speculations | be exempt from excise visits, and from all the worrying formalities 
unong the eJicient causes of the suppression of the} of French legislation in the matter. 

Order in France. It seems certain that at the present day, un- But whether the Father of Lies had managed to slip into the con. 
warned by the lesson, the same body is following the same course, , Vent under Carthusian garb, or whether the holy fathers had left 
only less openly. A certain publisher of cheap books in France is | their arithmetic in the bottom of a still, report says that they re 
well known as the operator for the J esuits in that country. Some turned their gains at so low a figure that irreverent prefeetg and 
years ago, when a baker ant confectioner in London, after ministers absolutely refused to credit it. It was rejected, and 3 
astonishing the public by the number of shops which he had opened thorough investigation of the holy distillery and of its books Was 
} 
| 








$) 


in various quarters, and not less so the moneyed world by the extent ordered, when it was found that the return had set down the profits 
of his various investments, came to his downfall, it was rumoured} at a mere fraction of their real amount, and that the liqueur. 
abroad that he had been the Eugiish agent for the Jesuits, and the | making convent was clearing many thousands a year. From this 
rumour, difficult to trace to its source, but believed in by those who | time henceforth not only were the Carthusian distillers apprizad 
were best able to julge, seemel to be confirmed by the singular | that they were subjected to all the restrictions and formalities of 
promptness and dexterity with which the matter was whipped ordinary law, but they were required to separate entirely the dis. 
through the Bankruptcy Court, and out of the reach of curious | tillery from the monastery. Accordingly recent travellers in Dau. 
phiné report the erection of the former, for the greater COnVenience 
of unbelieving officials, at the foot of the mountain on which the 
latter is perched. 

The Carthusians, it should be observed, are among the more 
respectable of the monastic orders. ‘They do much good in the 


publicity. 

Of the tendency of mouastic labour to the superfluous or 
the futile,—to the fabrication of just those articles which tend 
to the gratification of mere worldliness or of the smaller 


fleshly sins—tle instances are numberless. Throughout the 
Continent you may generally track extinct nunneries by some neighbourhood of the ‘Grande Chartreuse,” and that on a really 
peculiar dale ox semdh neat, of which the receipt — perhaps princely scale. ‘They have rebuilt at their own cost a whole Village 
a counterfeit one—has lingered behind them. If the holy which had been destroyed by fire. Their story is a striking One, 
maidens are less famous for their confectionery they are almost in so far as it exemplifies the habitual temptation which begets 
certain to shine through some superiluity for the toilet—a hair- aspirants to exceptional sanctity,—that of deeming themselves by 
wash, embroidery, feather-flowers. Who does not know that the virtue of this exceptional sanctity superior to the ordinary laws of 
ladies of the Monte convent at Madeira stand at the very summit | honour and honesty between man and man,—in other words, of 
of this last important industry, and are followed next, but from | falling below them. Their conscience becomes warped by thei 
afar, by a sisterhood at Rio de Janciro? Monks, on the other hand, saintship, and instead of believing in a Judge of all the earth who 
are stronz in quacx melicines and liqueurs, Strange to say, the | doeth right they come to believe in a partial Judge who favours 
severity of the rule seems to bear with it no incompatibility with His saints with all manner of exemptions and dispensations, And 
the driving a trale at the expense of human weakness. ‘The Car- | 80 the religious hero siiuks into the fraudulent tradesman. 





thusian rule, for instance, is among the most rigorous of any. We s 
cannot think of the “ Grande Chartreuse ” without the idea rising | nee White 2 MAAMAS. nr : 

in us, and by no means untruly, of a vast amount of real self-inflicted I HE Birmingham Musical Festival of 1864 has fully kept wp 
torture. Yet the “Grande Chartreuse ” (besides turning a hand- 
some penny by its hotel keeping—for its duly paid for hospitality 
is nothing else) is noteworthy in the industrial world by the pro- 
duction of—first, an elixir,—second, a liqueur, both known by its 


the brilliant reputation of its predecessors. ‘The production 
of three novelties, one of them an oratorio on a giant scale, a serigs 
of performances of extraordinary merit, and the assemblage of the 
most eminent solo vocalists of the day, constitute an undertaking 
of enormous proportions. ‘Thanks to the directors of the Crystal 
Palace,—and thanks to them only,—London has occasional oppor. 
| tunities of hearing standard oratorios on a really grand scale, but 





name, the latter of two different qualities;—Bradshaw’s “ France” 
says ‘eau de mélisse,” but this seems to be a mistake,—‘* eau de 
in¢lisse is the specialty of the Carmelites. , 3 1 ; ; 

. = ‘ F P ; 1 it must be confessed that, on the whole, a comparison betw 
Now if the Carthusians think it right to reprove luxury by | eg nig? 3 te pa anne 
“niet ; ROM co “. + | London and Birmingham in such matters results in many points 
their example, and to encourage it by their acts,—to preach against | - ae : , ee 
= . : | strangely in favour of the latter. To a certain extent this is 
: : - | easily accounted for. Not only does Birmingham itself, but the 

erous and at the same time more deleterious to the stomach than | : Pea ; i pepe ins 
we ‘ : eee : | whole of the country round it in all directions, regard the ‘I'riennial 

the pure spirit, through the sugar with which this is overlaid, that |)... : ph xg ies 
P ; . a : é é : | Festival as involving the credit and honour of the district 
is their own look-out. We have no right to be censorious. Many “nage : ao : ; oy 
. : eet | but Birmingham has obtained a distinct reputation for musical 

a Protestant publican and grocer no doubt does the like without | . <del aan al Ee a am hig 

cites Wiiiiinas thal tesa Taies os Wes tmp Che dhathk Suma that 16 eaney Saito | judgment, which renders the approving verdict of a Birmingham 


, bina gee : , | audienc: a thing to be eagerly striven for by the greatest composers 
be required of them that if they take to trading they should | - a y te I 


submit to the ordinary conditions of trade. ‘They enjoy already 
over the ordinary trader the enormous practical advantage of Jive 
communism over individual exertion,—that of the minimizing of the | 


gluttony and drunkenness, and to sell sweet tipples more treach- 


and the most successful vocalists. Why London should not possess 
a building at once as handsome and as well adapted for musical 
purposes as the ‘Town Hall of Birmingham, and why London should 
scarcely even attempt to compete with a provincial town in energetic 
production of new works, it is not so easy to say. 

It would be impossible within our present limits to refer, how- 
ever briefly, to half the points of musical interest spread over a 
series of eight performances, including five oratorios, two original 
cantatas, and a vast amount of miscellaneous music. The great 
distinctive feature of the Festival of 1864 is of course the produe- 
tion of a new oratorio—another addition to the already important 
list of similar compositions which owe their production to the 
musical zeal of Birmingham. Mr. Costa after nine years’ interval 
has followed up the qualified success of * Eli” with a second 
oratorio, of which the success as far as a first performance goes is 
s ‘ . well nigh unqualified. Rarely has such a triumph fallen to the 

Not wat however, a “' advantages of their traditional | jot of any composer as that which the performance of Naaman 
renown, their long-accumulated convent wealth, and the spiritual | 4+ pPiemjneham c Je en en ey , » Conte 
potency of their rule, the Carthusians, it woull seem, have con- | pbagson costal . grr ™ — - eagheiae | ae 
sidered themselves hitherto above the laws of trade. Whilst the | nounced for Thursday. snd the weather as disacrecable to the las 

‘ : -— , nounced for Thursday, and the weather was disagreeable to the last 
general excise laws of F rance as to .aerneen liquors are of degree, the Town Hall was densely crowded, and the receipts only 
mer i ea bears A = hed wean he oo kon wr inferior to those resulting from the ever increasing popularity of the 

stes i e * Grande artreuse ae anage ake | TAT - j “of, ie ive f rs 

and sell their tipple iron heerlen inthe ai aene meng F. : perry et ae spy: io a 
The Second Empire, however, is c ompelled to look sharply after | rte a sn “age dct ie 2 ae peter 

: ‘ : stantly increasing 
the feeders of its bulget, and the time came when an irreverent | difficulty that the law forbidding applause could be enforced—on 
prefect, acting unter high authorization, gave notice to the more than one occasion towards the close indeed the general enthu- 
Fathers that they would have to pay duty on the liqueurs manufac- | giasm simply set it at defiance. It would be impossible from one 
tured by them, However, not to press hardly upon them, they | hearing, more especially from one under the exceptional circum- 
were told that if they would fairly return their gains they should , stances of Wednesday's performance, to domore than give a brief out- 


cost of labour, Whilst the lay brethren scour the hills in search 
of the herbs employed in the monastic distillery, or perform all the 
ruder preliminary processes of manufacture, the professed brethren 
reserve to themselves the practice of its deeper mysteries. ‘The 
three solemn vows of obedicuce, poverty, and chastity must have 
been pronounced before you are fit to be present at the solemn 
moment when the * liqueur de la Grande Chartreuse ” receives its 
final consecration, and becomes fit for the palate of the most ex- 
quisite gourmet in Europe,—or, in other words, to gratify the 
lowest appetite of the rich, seliish, and useless few, ‘* whose God 
is their belly, whose glory is in their shame.” What ordinary dis- 
tiller could afford to buy such skill and sanctity ? 
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jneof this striking composition. It need scarcely be said that 
the subject, embracing all the principal incidents in the career of 
Plisha, is as intensely dramatic as any which could be selected 
from the entire range of Old Testament events open to 
musical illustration. Not merely are the characters to whom 
gusical individuality is given so vividly contrasted one with 
another, but the whole attendant circumstances of the prophet’s 
life are so capable of being idealized and of giving to the details 
of the historical narrative an almost startling musical embodiment. 
That Mr. Costa, with his vast experience throughout the whole 
range both of operatic and oratorio music would fail in seizing to 
the full the advantages of his subject was not to be expected, 
ghile in no one living could we possess more perfect acquaint- 
ance with all the resources of technical skill in vividly presenting 
the dramatic force of hissubject. All this Mr. Costa has done, and 
nore. Naaman is unquestionably an oratorio of the very first rank. 
There may be wanting the sublime fervour and majestic grandeur 
of Handel, or the marvellous touches of genius, pure and simple, 
hich characterize Mendelssohn's oratorios; but Naaman does not 
the less take rank as a great work. 

The oratorio opens with the scene of Elijah’s miraculous ascen- 
sion, grandly described in a chorus by the Sons of the Prophets. 
After a prayer by Elisha the Sons of the Prophets hail him 
as Elijah’s successor. Elisha now being gifted with full mira- 
culous power, is appealed to by the widow whose sons are 
about to be seized as bondsmen. Le performs the miracle, 
addressing the Almighty in a prayer, “‘ Arise! O Lord,” most 
striking in its devotional fervour of prayer, and in the 
following chorus the curse of the Lord is pronounced on the house 
of the wicked with a gloomy and stern monotony of expression in 
deep contrast with the exquisitely tranquil declaration that ‘ He 
blesseth the habitation of the just.” ‘This chorus was the first 
piece which was encored by command of the President, and is one 
of the most remarkable portions of the oratorio. After a simple 
but most fascinating chorale—it will be seen that Mr. Costa is 
equally successful in every possible form of oratorio music—the 
interview between Elisha and the Shunamite takes place. ‘The 
scene then changes to Damascus, where a magnificent choral march 
rich with Oriental pomp introduces Naaman, on his return 


from victory. Naaman then laments his fearful misery, and 


longs for the death which he had sought for in vain on the battle- | 


field in an air most admirably sung on ‘Tuesday by Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Adah, the captive Jewish maiden, is then heard 
denouncing with a simple earnestness of faith widely differing from 
the sterner voice of the Sons of the Prophets the idolatry of those 
around her, and praying to Heaven for power to turn the hearts of 
the Syrians from their idols. In startling contrast is the next 
piece, a choral prayer for Naaman’s recovery offered in the Temple 
of Rimmon, and breathing the very spirit of a gloomy idol-worship. 
Naaman then dreams deliriously, and on awaking again laments his 
fate, rendered more bitter by his having dreamt that a prophet, whom 
he describes, had said to him in hisdream “ Go in peace!” At the 
prayer of Adah—who in announcing the majesty and power of her 
God rises from her simple earnest strains to all the sublimity of 
faith-inspired boldness—he agrees to go to Samaria and inter- 
cede with the prophet of the Hebrew God. The first part of the 
oratorio concludes with the healing of the waters by Elisha, 
remarkable chiefly for a splendid declamatory air for the prophet 
and a grand chorus of rejoicing at the end. 

The second part opens with the miracle of restoring to life the 
Shunamite’s son, ‘The boy on return to life relates how he had 
heard the angels singing in Heaven, their song being given in the 
form of a Sanctus which rises through gradations of adoration until 
it culminatesin a stupendous chorus of triumphant praise. The boy's 
dream is one of the most exquisitely conceived melodious poems it is 
possible to imagine. The main subject of the oratorio is now reverted 
to,and Adah in yet another strain, inspired by her deep faith, 
specially intercedes for Naaman. At last the waters of the 
Jordan perform their healing task, and Adah, Naaman, Timna, and 
Elisha join the marvellous quartet of thanksgiving which no one 
who heard, suug as it was by Patti, Miss Palmer, Sims Reeves, 
and Santley, can ever forget. The first phrase, “ Honour and 
Glory, Almighty, be Thine,” taken up in succession by all four 
singers, caused a thrill to pass through the vast audience which 


the finest oratorio performance in every respect that we ever heard. 
It would be difficult to say whether band, chorus, or soloists were 
most perfect in their share. When Naaman is given in London— 
as it must be, and that repeatedly—we trust this standard of 
excellence will be again realized. 








THE VANES OR FANES. 

HIS family, which we omitted from its proper place, is now 
represented by the Earl of Westmoreland in the elder branch, 

and by the Duke of Cleveland and Frances Marchioness of London- 
derry and her son Earl Vane in the younger branch. The heralds 
of the reign of Elizabeth gave it a Welsh pedigree from a sup- 
posed “ Howel-ap-Vane of Monmouthshire,” time not stated, 
but who from a computation of generations must have lived 
before the Conquest. No names of residences or any authorities, 
however, appear in support of this genealogy, until we reach 
a Henry Vane who is said to have been knighted for his gal- 
lantry at the battle of Poictiers. But the pedigree still gives 
us no habitat for the family until we reach the reign of Henry 
VI., when we find a Henry Vane of the manor of Hilden, 
in the parish of Tunbridge, Kent, who would seem to be the 
undoubted ancestor of the great families above mentioned. This 
| Henry Vane, of Hilden, Kent, had three sons, John, Thomas, 
and Henry, of whom Thomas left a son, Humphrey, who 
died without issue. By his will, dated 1455, their father devised 
the manor of Hilden to his eldest son, John, and the parsonage 
to his youngest, Henry. The manor was sold in the 10th year of 
Henry VII., and the parsonage was also sold in the reign of 
Edward VI. Henry Vane had a son, Ralph, who was knighted 
at the fight at Boulogne, 1544, and in the 36th year of his reign 
Henry VIII. granted to him (as Sir Ralph Fane) and to Anthony 
Tutsham, Esq., the manor of Shipborne, Kent, with its appurten- 
ances, lately belonging to the monastery of Dartford, and the manor 
of Shipborne alias Puttenden, lately belonging to the monastery 
of ‘Tunbridge, and the lands in the tenure of John Hart, and the 
lands and chapel of Shipborne with all their appurtenances, to 
hold of the King in capite by knight's service; soon after 
which Anthony ‘Tutsham released all his interest to Sir 














Ralph. The latter for his valour at the battle of Musselburgh in 
| the 1st of Edward VI. was made a Knight Banneret, and became 
a favourite and leading counsellor of the Protector Somerset. He 
shared his downfall, and being engaged in the conspiracy against 
Dudley which proved fatal to the Duke he was apprehended in 
He had escaped over the river, but was taken ina 


October, 1551. 
Palmer the informer 


| stable in Lambeth hidden under the straw. 
| stated that Sir Ralph Vane was to have brought 2,000 men to 
assist the Duke in his enterprise. He was brought to trial, 
found guilty, and executed on ‘Tower Hill, February 26. Burnet 
says of him, “‘ Sir Ralph Vane was the most lamented of them all. 
He had done great services in the wars, and was esteemed one of 
the bravest gentlemen of the nation. He pleaded for himself that 
he had done his country considerable service during the wars, 
though now in time of peace the coward and the courageous were 
equally esteemed. He scorned to make any submissions for life. 
But this height of mind in him did certainly set forward his condem- 
nation, and to add more infamy to him in the manner of his death 
he and Partridge were hanged, whereas the other two were beheaded.’ 
On the scaffold he protested with the rest that he had never been 
guilty of any design either against the King or to kill the Lords, 
and he added “that his blood would make Northumberland’s 
pillow uneasy to him.” He died without issue. John Vane, the 
elder brother of Sir Ralph’s father, Henry, obtained either by 
or purchase the mansion and estate of Hadlow Place, 
‘in Tunbridge, and had four sons and three daughters. He 
| took or used the spelling ‘‘ Fane,” and by his will, bearing date 
April 16, 1488, writing himself “ John Fane, of Tunbridge, Esq.,” 
he makes certain bequests to the Church of Tunbridge, and also 
| 6s. Sd. to every one of the churches of Hadlow, Leigh, East Peckham, 
| Seale, Marden, Lamberherst ; Bitberyh, Wittersham, and Snergate, 
‘in Kent, in all of which places he held lands. Ie bequeathed to 
Richard Fane, his second son (ancestor of the Earls of Westmore- 
/land), the manor of Snergate, and after his wife's death his lands 
in Marden and Lamberherst; to his third son Thomas the mansion, 
&e., that was his father's, and to his youngest son John (ancestor 
| of the noble families of Vane), when he came of age, all his lands 





grant 





left them spellbound until the close, when a burst of applause = tenements called Holynden. ‘The rest of the landed pro- 
no forms or etiquette in the world could have prevented burst | perty is left to his eldest son Henry, and his other sons in 
forth. Grand as is the concluding chorus of all, the extraordinary | succession, the lordship of Albenys being left to this Henry 
inspiration of the quartet forms the real climax of this great | jn fee. John Fane or Vane's will was proved on June 8 of 
Oratorio. the same year. Tis eldest son Henry resided at Hadlow, and was 


With regard to the performance we can almost say that it was ' Sheriff of Kent in 23rd Henry VII. He died without issue in 
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1588, and by his will left to his youngest brother, John, all his | privately printed in 1648, and died February 12, 1665. He wa 


lands lying in Great Peckham, Kent, and in default of issue male 
to Ralph Fane his cousin and the heirs male of his body, 
remainder to Richard Fane, his next brother, and after several other 
remainders to Ralph Fane and his heirs for ever ; and his manor 
and place wherein he then dwelt, with all his lands in Hadlow and 
Capel to Ralph Fane in tail male, remainder to each of the sons of 
his youngest brother John Fane successively in like tail. The heir 
to the rest of his property was his brother, Richard Fane. The 
third brother, Thomas (of London), had died before Henry Fane 
in 1532, and bequeathed to his brother John Fane his grey 
ambling mare which he had of his gift, and his lands lying in 
Tunbridge called the Vaultney. From this Thomas descended 
Thomas Fane, of Fairlane, Kent, who died in September, 1692, 
and left his estate of 30,000/. per annum to Mildmay Vane, seventh 
son of Vere Fane, Earl of Westmoreland. 

We will first pursue the fortunes of the elder branch—the 
Westmoreland Fanes. Richard Fane, elder brother of the above 
Thomas Fane and of John Fane, the ancestor of the Vane or 
younger branch of the Fanes, married Agnes, daughter and heir of 
Thomas Stidolph, Esq., of Badsele in Tudeley, Kent, with whom 
he had that estate, on which he resided. His only son, George 
Fane, was seated at Badsele, which was settled on him by his father. 
He was Sheriff of Kent in the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, 
and died February, 4, 1571. He married Joan, daughter of 
William Waller, Esq., of Groombridge, Kent, and was succeeded 
by his son Thomas, who in his youth was one of the gentlemen 
of Kent that engaged in Sir Thomas Wyat’s insurrection in Mary’s 
reign, was committed prisoner to the Tower, and attainted of high 
treason, but was pardoned by the Queen. He was knighted at 
the castle of Dover August 26, 1573, by Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
in the presence of Queen Elizabeth. ‘The fortune of the Fanes 
was made by his second marriage (December 12, 1574, at Birling, 
in Kent) to Mary Neville, daughter and heiress of Henry, Lord 
Abergavenny. On the death of her father she inherited the 
manors of Birling, Ryarshe, Kalding alias Yalding, Luddesdon, the 
rectory of All Saints in Birling, and advowson of the vicarage 
of Birling ; the manor of West Peckham and Maplecomb in West 
Peckham, and advowson of the church; the manor of Mere- 
worth, and advowson of the church, and farm of Old Haie alias 
Holehaie, all in the county of Kent. Her husband, Sir Thomas 
Fane, died March 13, 1589. He resided sometimes at Ladsele, 
sometimes at his wife’s seat of Mereworth Castle. Mary, Lady 
Fane, his widow, had on the death of her father in 1587 laid claim 
to the title of Baroness of Abergavenny or Bergavenny, in opposi- 
tion to Edward Neville, son of Sir Edward Neville, younger 
brother of George Lord Abergavenny, Lady Fane's grandfather, 
on which Sir Edward Neville the castle cf Abergavenny had 
been settled by will and by Act of Parliament. ‘Ihe claim was 
not determined till after Sir Thomas Fane's death, May 15, in the 
Ist of James I., when the barony of Abergavenny as adjudged 
to the heir male the ancestor of the present Earl of Aberga- 
venny, the only existing heir male of the great House of Neville. 
As some compensation to Lady Fane, the old barony of Le Des- 
pencer was called out of abeyance in her favour with the ancient 
seat, place, and precedence of her ancestors—to her and the heirs of 
her body—as being descended from Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Isabel, sister and heir of Richard le Despencer, Earl of Gloucester 
and Lord le Despencer, son of Edward Lord le Despencer (by 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Bartholomew, Lord Burghersh), 
descended from Hugh le Despencer, Earl of Winchester, and 
Baron le Despencer (Edward II.’s favourite), son of Hugh le 
Despencer, Justice of England in the reign of Henry II. ‘The 
barony of Despencer continued in the Fane family till 1762, when 
it fell again into abeyance between the sisters of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, and was called out again in 1763 in favour of the 
Dashwood family, from whom in a similar manner it has passed 
to the Stapletons. Mary Fane, Baroness le Despencer, died June 
28, 1626, and the barony then devolved on her eldest son Francis, 
who was made a Knight of the Bath, July 15, 1603, and on 
December 29, 1624, was advanced to the titles of Baron Bur- 
ghersh and Earl of Westmoreland. He married Mary, daughter 
and heir of Sir Anthony Mildmay of Arernorr, Northampton- 
shire, with whom he had a great estate. He died in 1628.  Ilis 
eldest son Mildmay succeeded him as second Earl of Westmoreland, 
adhered to Charles I. in the Civil War; but in 1643 with several 
other noblemen abandoned that cause in disgust at the Irish 
‘*Cessation,” submitted to the Parliament, and on April 22, 
1645, with the Earls of Holland, Thanet, and Monmouth, and the 


twice married, his second wife being a daughter and Coheiress of 
| Horatio, Lord Vere of Tilbury, and his two sons by these marrj 
Charles and Vere, became successively third and fourth Faris af 
Westmoreland, the latter dying December 29, 1693, and being 
succeeded by his sons, Vere, Thomas, and John, SUCCEssively 4g 
fifth, sixth, and seventh Earls of Westmoreland. The sixth Earl 
held the Household appointments of a Lord of the Bedchamber ty 
Prince George of Denmark and Gentleman of the Bedchamber ty 
George I., was Chief Justice of the Forests south of the Trent, ang 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1717. On May 19, 1719, he wa 
appointed First Lord Commissioner of Trade aud the Planty. 
tions, which office he resigned in May, 1735, and died Tune 4 
1736. His brother and successor, John, seventh Earl, diy, 
tinguished himself in the wars under the Duke of Marlbo 
and had the command of several regiments. On October 4, 1733, 
he was created a peer of Ireland as Baron Catherlough, and 
served in the English House of Commons during several Parl. 
ments. In 1737 he was appointed Warden of the east bailiwick jp 
Rockingham Forest, and joint Chief Ranger with the Earl g 
Exeter. In 1739 he became Lieutenant-General in the army 
He then retired to his seat of Mereworth Castle, which he rm. 
built after a plan by Palladio. On January 1, 1754, he wy 
appointed Lord High Steward of the University of Oxford, and 
in 1759 he was elected Chancellor of that University. He digj 
August 26, 1762, without issue, when the barony of Despencer, 
as we have said, fell into abeyance, and the earldom of Westmor. 
land and barony of Burghersh devolved on his cousin Thom 
Fane, of Brympton, in Somersetshire, merchant in Bristol, great. 
grandson of Sir Francis Fane, younger son of Francis the fint 
Earl of Westmoreland. Sir Francis had obtained some reputation 
as a dramatic writer and as Governor of Doncaster Castle and 
Lincoln for the King in the Civil War. His third son, Heury, 
was made a Knight of the Bath in 1661, and April 18, 1689, wa 
appointed by William ILf. Commissioner of Excise, and st 
in several Parliaments of that reign. His son Charles was of the 
Privy Council to George I, and was created in 1718 Viscount 
Fane and Baron of Loughairne in the Irish Peerage, which titla 
became extinct in 1782. 

Thomas Fane, who succeeded as eighth Earl of Westmoreland, 
died November 12, 1771, and was succeeded by his son John, 
niuth Earl, who as well as his father represented Lyme Regis ia 
Parliament before their accession to the Peerage. He died Apri 
26, 1774, and was succeeded as tenth Earl by his son John, who 
married first Sarah Anne, sole daughter and heiress of Robert 
Child, Esq., of Osterley"Park, Middlesex, the celebrated banker; 
and his eldest daughter by her, Lady Sarah Sophia, by the wil 
of her grandfather Child inherited his large fortune, which by her 
marriage to Mr. George Villiers, afterwards Earl of Jersey, she 
brought to that family. ‘The Earl of Westmoreland, her fathe, 
died December 15, 1841, and was succeeded as eleventh Earl by 
his son John, a distinguished officer during the French war, and 
well known afterwards as Ambassador at Berlin and Vienna, and 
still bett er as an amateur composer and patron of music. He diel 
October 16, 1859, and was succeeded by his son Francis William 
Henry, twelfth and present Earl of Westmoreland. ‘The Fane 
have for some time been supporters of the Tory or Conservative 
interest, but have not been prominent in domestic politics. 

We must now turn to the other branch of the Fanes, or Vane- 
descended from John Fane, younger brother of the ancestor of the 
Westmoreland family. John Fane had received, as we have see, 
some lands at Holynden, Kent, from his father, and by the wil 
of his elder brother Henry lands lying in Great Peckham, Ile 
married Joan, daughter and coheiress of Edward Haute, Esq., ly 
whom he had three sons, Henry, Richard, and Thomas (of Wit- 
chelsea). Henry suceeeded by virtue of the entail made by his 
uncle Henry to the manor of Hadlow, after the execution of 
Sir Ralph Vane, and he seems to have also obtained the ret 
of his unfortunate kinsman’s property at Shipborne and els: 
where. He engaged, like his relative of the Westmoreland 
branch, in Wyat’s insurrection, like him was sent to the Tower, 
and also pardoned by the Queen. The whole family indeed were 
among the early and most zealous Protestants. In the two first 
Parliaments of Elizabeth he was returned for Winchester, aud 
became a leading member of the House of Commons. He died 
June 11, 1581, leaving his son and heir, Henry, of the age d 
twenty years. He repaired to the camp at ‘Tilbury on th 





occasion of the Spanish invasion in 1588, the county of Keut 
contributing thereto 150 horse and 5,000 foot, a larger force than 


Lord Saville, took the oaths required from those who adopted this | any county except Middlesex. He had afterwards a command it 
course. He was author of a volume of poems, “ Otia Sacra,” | the forces sent to France to the assistance of Henry of Navarre, 
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Ca 
nd died at Rouen, October 14, 1596. His will and that of his 
father show that they were strongly imbued with the religious 
tone of the more earnest Protestants of that age. It appears by 
the inquisition taken after his death that he possessed besides the 
anors already enumerated those of Goodins alias Fromonds, 
Crowberry alias Croweberry, and Camiston alias Cawstons, all in 
Kent, which descended to his eldest son and heir Henry, then of 
the age of seven. ‘I his Henry Fane, born in 1589, resumed 
the old form of the family name—Vane. He was knighted by 
James I. in 1611, and afterwards travelled for three years and 
mastered several foreign languages. On his return to ingland he 
yas elected to the Parliament of 1614 for Carlisle, and from this 
time for many years was very influential in the counsels of James 
and Charles. The former King appointed him soon after his 
atrance into Parliament cofferer to the Prince, and the latter 
retained him on his accession to the throne, and made him one 
of his Privy Council. He sat for Carlisle in the Parliaments of 
1620 and 1625, and in every succeeding Parliament during 
his life, for Thetford in Norfolk, the county of Kent, and (in the 
Long Parliament) for Wilton in Wiltshire. He was eminent as 
a diplomatist, but in other respects a mere self-seeking, laborious 
man of business, without the slightest elevation of character. But 
he was an ambitious man, and he seems to have desired to emulate 
the kindred Westmoreland branch by founding in his own family a 
peerage. The great estates of the Nevilles Earls of Westmore- 
jand in the north, which had been forfeited for their rebellion in 
the reign of Elizabeth, were at this time in the hands of the citi- 
zensof London, to whom they had been granted by the Crown as 
trustees for the purpose of sale ; and probably it was the fact of the 
Fanes having obtained by marriage some of the Kentish estates of 
the Abergavenny branch of the Nevilles that led Sir Henry Vane 
of Hadlow to turn his attention to the Neville estates in the 
bishopric of Durham. Accordingly he purchased during the reign 
of James I. the great lordship and manor of Raby Castle in that 
county, and seems to have continued his purchases over several 
years, in 1626 becoming the purchaser of the honour of Barnard 
Castle in the same county, aud acquiring altogether a large estate 
in that district, of which he made Raby Castle the chief seat. He 
also purchased about the year 1639 another estate in Kent, viz., 
the mansion of Fairlawn with the lands belonging to it in 
Wrotham, and at a subsequent period he disposed of the family 
estate of Hadlow, and Fairlawn became the centre of the Kentish 
estate of the Vanes, including the manors of Shipborne, &c. In 1631 
Sir Henry was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to Denmark, 
and in a similar capacity to confirm a peace and alliance with 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and concluded both missions suc- 
cessfully. He returned home in 1632, and the next year gave a 
princely entertainment at Raby Castle to King Charles, then on his 
way to Scotland to be crowned. He again entertained him at the 
same place in 1639 in the expedition against the Scots, in which Sir 
Henry also held the command of a regiment. In this year he was 
made Comptroller of the Household, and some months afterwards 
principal Secretary of State. He experienced in this last office 
the greatest opposition from Wentworth, who managed to 
delay the appointment for some months. But the Queen’s influ- 
ence secured it at last for Vane, who received a further affront 
from Wentworth in the January following, when the latter on 
being created Earl of Strafford chose also for an additional barony 
that of Raby of Raby, Durham, a title which Sir Heny Vane had 
doubtless anticipated for himself. ‘This led him to grow cooler 
in those courtier-like feelings by which he had been hitherto 
actuated, and during the Long Parliament he gradually allowed 
his eldest son Henry to carry him over to the popular party, 
to whom his experience and business habits made him a wel- 
come recruit. Charles at the close of the year 1641 marked his 
displeasure by dismissing him from the oflice of Secretary of State 
which he still nominally held, and giving it to the Viscount Falkland. 
Vane sat in the Long Parliament following in the wake of his son, 
but being otherwise a nonentity. On December 1, 1645, the Par- 
liament in its propositions for peace voted to recommend to the King 
the creation of Sir Henry Vane to a barony. He was among the 
members who retained their seats in the House after Pride’s Purge 
and the establishment of the Commonwealth, sitting on committees, 
but taking no leading part in public affairs. He died at his seat of 
Raby Castle in the latter part of the year 1654. Ie had married 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Darcy, Esq., of ‘Tolshunt-Darey in 
Essex, and had by her three sons, who grew to maturity, the eldest 
of them being the famous Sir Henry or Harry Vane. ‘The second 
son, George, was knighted at Whitehall, November 22, 1640, and had 
his seat at Long-Newton in Durham. He espoused the Royalist side 
in the Civil War, and in July, 1645, surprised Raby Castle, which 














was held in his father’s name for the Parliament. He obtained the 
estate of Rogerley in Durham with his wife, daughter of Sir Lionel 
Maddison, and died in 1679. We find his name, as well as those of 
his father and brother, still sometimes spelt “ Fane.” His great- 
grandson, the Rev. Henry Vane, Prebendary of Durham, was 
created a baronet in 1782, and married Frances, daughter of 
John Tempest, and sister and at length heiress of John 
Tempest of Winyard and Old Durham, and their only son, Sir 
Henry Vane, Baronet, on succeeding to his paternal uncle's estate 
assumed the name of Tempest in addition to that of Vane. In 
1807 he was elected member for the county of Durham in the in- 
dependent interest against a powerful coalition, and in 1812 re- 
elected without opposition. He died in 1813, having married Anne, 
Countess of Antrim and Baroness Dunlu in her own right, by 
whom he had an only daughter, Emily Frances Anne, who became 
the second wife of Charles William Stewart, afterwards Marquis of 
Londonderry. ‘This lady still survives, and is the present possessor of 
the great Vane-Tempest property in Durham. Her eldest son, George 
Henry Charles Robert Vane, is the present Earl Vane and Viscount 
Seaham, of Seaham, Durham, in which titles he succeeded his 
father (who had been created to them 1823 with limitation to the 
sons of his second marriage) in 1854. The collieries in the 
Vane-Tempest property have rendered it exceedingly valuable, 
and the political influence of the family in the county, now 
exerted, as is that of the Fanes, in the Conservative interest, is 
very considerable, and more active than in the case of the kindred 
family. We now turn to the Parliamentary chief. 








THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ITALY. 
[From our SpecrAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Turin, Sept. 4, 1864. 
AFTER two years’ absence I find myself again in Italy. In old 
countries two years are a period too short to be attended by mani- 
fest changes, but in a country in the condition of Italy they are a 
period sufficient to be productive of great and above all striking 
effects, for Italy is in its teens, when features spring naturally with 
rapidity into relief, and transformations are created with magical 
swiftness. Besides, these last two years have been marked with 
events calculated to stimulate irresistibly development whether for 
the better or for the worse. ‘The great discovery at Aspromonte of 
that so-called party of action has occurred—a party the real 
strength and proportions of which was until then a matter of vague 
calculation and apprehension—and this was followed by the 
equally signal breakdown in Parliament of that hybrid coalition 
headed by M. Rattazzi which by a series of underhand intrigues 
had succeeded in grasping for a season the reins, I will not say of 
power, but of office, and the enjoyment of salary. I have been too 
short a time as yet here to venture on a detailed estimate of the 
present state of the country and the respective positions in which 
parties stand to each other at this moment. Depend upon it that 
whoever takes upon himself to arrive offhand at an estimate of 
Italian conditions does not really know the country, and has no 
larger insight than that of some one particular party. ‘There is one 
thing, however, which I venture to speak to already without hesita- 
tion, and that is the universal testimony borne to the practical 
progress, both materially and intellectually, of the country by all I 
have spoken to, however free they may have been in censure of this 
or that measure that has been adopted, and by everything that has 
met my eye. At this season Turin is comparatively empty. The 
prorogation of Parliament has sent to their country homes that 
humming swarm of politicians who throng the arcades of Turin 
during the session, and render it almost a labour to force one’s 
way through them. Still there is always a sprinkling to be found 
in the town,—men who from their connection with some of the 
many serious industrial undertakings which are being so zealously 
promoted in the Peninsula have to resort to the seat of adminis- 
tration, and who are intimately acquainted with the feeling of the 
country. Now what I have observed in these men, and in a 
degree that has astonished me, is their growth in calm appre- 
ciation of what is commanded by prudence, their abandon- 
ment of the feverish impatience which a short while ago made 
it almost be considered high treason not to be in a state of in» 
cessant fret for the invasion of Venetia and the possession of Rome. 
The change which I see is the change which distinguishes petulant 
boyhood from earnest and tempered manhood. The very first 
novelty which met my eyes in the streets of Turin is a practical 
illustration of this modification of feeling. When Piedmont ex- 


/panded into Italy, the building which had sufficed for the old 


Legislature was found to be too small to accommodate the sudden 
accession to the number of legislators, Accordingly a wooden 
building was hastily constructed and fitted up to serve the purpose 
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at the back of the old House, which, like all such improvised | carried it was undisguisedly betrayed in the debate, and that y 


edifices, was as inconvenient as it was mean. Now I remember | 
well how over and over again the complaints about the inadequacy | 
of such a building for the sittings of an Italian Parliament always | 
ended in the remark, universally concurred in, that it was out of the | 
question to expect that the sum of money necessary to erect a | 
fitting edifice should ever be expended in Turin, so certainly but | 
for a very short while the seat of Government. ‘To my astonish- 

ment I find on my return all the scaffolding raised for the rearing 

of a large palace in adjunction to the old one, which on inquiry I 

learn to be intended for the abode of the Legislature, and to be 

erected at the cost of the Turin municipality. In my opinion the 

decision to erect this edifice typifies completely the general altera- 

tion in people’s manner of looking at the immediate future of Italy. 

‘Iwo years ago it would have been as impossible for men here to | 
have resolved on such a step as it is impossible to hush a baby’s | 
violent crying out for a toy beyond its reach. But now it is seen 
and felt, not that Rome and Venetia must be lost sight of, but 
that to get them Italy must first strengthen herself, that this re- 
quires organization, and that such organization can be attained 
only by severe and united labour. I am not afraid of falling into 
hasty judgment by giving expression to this opinion. On this 
head I have already seen enough ever since reaching Susa to be 
overwhelmed with evidence. ‘The Italians have lost none of their 
determination to acquire Rome, but their temper has acquired that 
soberness of experience which is an additional strength, for it is the 
antidote to eccentric passions. So much for general matters to-day, 
for I reserve to myself to give you afterwards more detailed 
accounts as to the actual progress of the country and the particular 
feeling in its various parts when I have examined both on the 
spot. 

The matters which form the immediate subject of political 
gossip at Turiu are the dissolution of Parliament which has been 
advocated by a certain party, the report of modifications in the 
Cabinet, and the flying rumour of Prince Humbert’s marriage. I 
am convinced that there will be no dissolution just now, and for 
the very reasons that make it be called for by some persons. Next 
year Parliament expires. What has the Government to gain by 
dissolving just now? Nothing whatever, while it would expose 
itself to considerable difficulties by doing so. This is due to the 
general position of the Ministry, which having had to take in hand 
a series of organic measures, many necessarily contrary to particular 
interests, and to introduce a system of increased taxation, as neces- 
sarily always an unpopular thing, has been the object of personally 
bitter opposition in the House from a coalition of the old 
Piedmontese faction and the extreme Left, and would at the 
election have to contend against the same reinforced by the 
clericals, who are organizing themselves, and at the recent elections 
have shown their readiness to vote for candidates however Radical 
who would embarrass Government. ‘To dissolve at this moment, 
when any irritation at the new system of taxation is at its first 
burst, would be gratuitously to court disadvantages. 
would suit particularly well the ends of the Opposition to force on 
a dissolution at the most favourable moment to themselves, and 
they have taken great pains to raise a cry, particularly through the 
press out of Italy ; but you may rest assured that there is no in- 
tention to play into their hands. 








game. 
gi 
as I can venture to judge there appears no reason to assume that 
their anticipations are the exaggerated estimates of an over-sanguine 
Of course it | temperament, 


Amari acted in a way which to a man of his high sense of honow 
could not but be natural when he asked to be relieved from Office 
It is understood that if he still continues in the Cabinet it ig 

that he has consented at the urgent request of his Colleagues t, 
hold office for a short time, inasmuch as the public service Would 
suffer if at this precise moment there were to occur a change ip 
the Government. ‘The particular measure on which the debate 
took place is one in which the Cabinet cordially concurs, The 
object is one of decentralization. At present the masters in ql] the 
institutions for secondary instruction throughout the country an 
named by the Minister of Public Instruction, a labour Which 
requires a quite preposterous acquaintance with individual, 
What therefore was proposed was to entrust the provincial ay 
local authorities, who are in a position to be acquainted With the 
teachers in their own locality, with these nominations,—a meagy, 
manifestly wise for many reasons. But faction is never loath 
pick a hole, and so the opportunity was seized to inflict a real boy 
on the country, which had the charm of involving huniliatiq 
for a hated adversary. As for Prince Humbert’s supposed my. 
riage, I need not say much, after the recent telegrams that the 
Murat family has actually sailed on its pilgrimage to the 4 

Land, and that the Princess Dagmar is affianced to the Russig 
Grand Duke. Whatever foundation there may have been for th 
belief that a project was on foot for wedding the heir of Italy tg 
Princess Murat, it has certainly been nipped in the bud, while the 
other Royal lady is irrevocably disposed of otherwise. There igg 
piece of news, however, to which [ am disposed to attach much 
importance, namely, the flight of the noted brigand chig 
Crocco from the Neapolitan provinces. ‘The information | 
have received gives to this occurrence the character of » 
event, for Crocco appears to have been decidedly the mos 
redoubtable of all the leaders, and his retreat from the scene 
of action will be attended with a general disbanding of 
the brigand corps. I can confidently assure you that the 
telegraphic reports to the Home Otlice in the last two day 
announce the successive and spontaneous surrender of numerow 
heads of such flying bodies, and it is considered that by the 


departure of Crocco brigandage has been reduced to a shadow, 


The imperfect notices of this daring outlaw’s escape indicate an 


adventurous close, of a piece with his desperate career, for it would 
appear that, having dismissed his lieutenants after a council hed 


in the depths of the forest of Sassani with the advice to make the 


best terms they could, he succeeded in the daring enterprise Borjes 
failed in,—to pick his way right through the heart of the counuy 
to the Roman frontier, where he gave himself up. 
case of one brigand more or less being abroad, but of the man who 
had the superior command evacuating the field and giving up the 


This is not the 


Such at least is the opinion here of men in office, and as far 


A Looxer-On. 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE AND UNION. 
[From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
New York, August 27, 1864. 


[ am myself not at all convinced |On Friday of last week, August 19, General Lee lost the 


that the Opposition is right in its anticipations, for [ observe that | Weldon Railway, the great object of all operations on either 


in the recent elections to fill up vacancies in the Hlouse the Radical side since Grant crossed the James. 


At Chattanooga Grant 





candidates have been beaten even in constituencies notoriously 
given to their views. The modification in the Cabinet is a more 
likely occurrence. In fact the Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Amari, has tendered his resignation. ‘This gentleman, one of the 
most high-minded patriots of Italy, a man whose whole life 
has been distinguished by a quite Roman disinterestedness 
and fortitude of mind, the very type of nature’s best no- 
bility, has been, apparently from his indomitable rectitude 
and horror of jobbery, the especial butt of some virulent and pre- 
tentious individuals in Parliament, who have not blushed to com 
bine amongst themselves to asperse in a disgracefully personal 
manner a@ man whose literary reputation is European, and who 
enjoys the respect of every one who knows him. In one of the 
last sittings of the House, just at the fag end of the session, by a 
surprise these coalesced enemies of M. Amari took advantage of 


a technical point to raise a debate which, because it ended in | 


sending back to a special committee by a very small majority his 
proposition for removing the schools for secondary instruction from 
immediate dependence on the central Government and putting 
them under that of jocal bodies, has been treated by him as a vote 
of want oj confidence. ‘There is no denying that although the 


quietly saw Lee threaten Knoxville and his rear by Long- 
street’s army, and saying to his officers, ‘Those men are ours’ 
(meaning Bragg’s army before him), waited until the time 
came and then fought and won the battle which, from the im- 
portance of the stake and the completeness of the victory, seems 
to have been the turning-point of the war, and Longstreet went 
bootless back to Richmond. Now Grant in his turn threatens 
Lynchburg and Lee’s communications by Sheridan’s army ; Lee 
checks Sheridan as Grant hoped that he would, and when bis 
great detachment is irrecoverably pledged upon that venture 
Grant seizes the Weldon Railway. ‘The rebels fight two desperate 
battles to regain it, and once nearly succeed, and take 2,000 pri- 
soners, because they attack in a great rainstorm while our troops 
are under shelter-tents. but at last they give up, and Grantis 
now throwing up earthworks across the road. ‘There is no other 
military news of interest. 

The air is filled with words of peace, but they are empty 
babblings. Longing with all my soul for the speedy coming of 
| the only peace possible, I must yet say to you, having more than 
| a mere inferential knowledge of the subject, that peace is many 

weary months in thedistance. Nor is there any probability—I am 





point involved is small by itself, yet the animus of those who | tempted to say possibility—of an armistice preliminary to negotia- 
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‘tions. The rebel leaders who alone could propose an armistice 
qill not do so, and as to negotiations the Government and the 
majority of the people in the Free States regard them as 
g harmful superfluity. If the insurgents have propositions to make 
as to laying down their arms they may count upon tender con- 
<ideration,—that is all. The truth is, however, that some of them 
are thinking that there may soon be a necessity for making such 
itions. They see that although they have made a great 
fight they are badly beaten, and are in peril of utter de- 
struction. ‘They see that through a three years’ war of 
chequered fortunes the Government has steadily gained upon 
them, that it has conquered and retained vast regions, that 
it bas practically freed two millions of slaves, made two Slave 
States free for ever, sapped the “ peculiar institution ” in one other, 
and threatens it in all, They find that their desperate fighting has 
heen a ruinous game, and they long for peace. They scold each 
other in their newspapers for expressing this longing, but that 
does not much help the matter. Jefferson Davis of course keeps his 
upper lip very stiff, and within a few weeks has declared to two 
Union men who were allowed to visit Richmond that peace except 
upon the ground of separation is impossible. But we have evidence 
enough that Jefferson Davis is not the South any longer than he 
can sit in the saddle and ride with adouble curb. We, too, all 
of'us long and pray for peace. We are sick of the slaughter, and 
weary of the anxiety, and sorely troubled at the cost of all this 
fighting. The insurgents know this as well as we do, and so they 
take the present time to cast out what they hope may be the sheet 
anchor of their safety. ‘They are endeavouring to make the people 
of the Free States, and even the Government, believe that they are 
anxious to make peace on any honourable terms, and they do not 
shrink from hinting that some sort of union of what they call ‘ the 
two sections’ may be compatible with honour as well as interest. 
They say openly, only let negotiations begin, some good may come of 
them. It has come to my knowledge that communications on their 
part have been made unofficially to the Government that they 
would be willing to return on the basis of general amnesty, 
preservation of slavery where it exists, the emancipation proclama- 
tion to be tested by trial before the Supreme Court, the rebel war 
debt to be left out of consideration, the right to carry slavery into 
the Territories (the question which was the occasion of the war) to 
beabandoned. This proposition was accompanied with the frank 
confession,“ If you push us any farther you will drive us to play 
our last card.” ‘* And that is—?” “ Arming our negroes.” ‘The 
condition of things which this confession reveals is thé true 
gue, My readers may remember that many months ago I 
commentel upon the recklessness with which the insurgent 
leaders sacrificed their men to gain a point. What was 
it to them, a few thousands more or less of **mean whites?” 
Better less than more, if they could be victorious. What they 
want is land and slaves, not a free yeomanry. Of course they ex- 
posed themselves with equal recklessness. Such daring is ever the 
tenure of an aristocracy, real or spurious. ‘They began the rebel- 
lion not dreaming that the Government and the people of the Free 
States would undertake to compel their submission, and meaning 
to “bluff” us into submission to their demands ; as we, too, on 
our part did not believe that they would resist the Government 
when they found that it and the people really meant war. But 
each found that the other was determined not to give way, and 
then they attempted to break us down by dash, at whatever cost, 
supposing that we should believe them invincible and should give 
up the contest. But we did neither, and the consequence is that 
their male population, all but the old men and the boys, are either 
in the army, or prisoners of war, or under the sod. ‘The excess to-day 
of our prisoners of war over theirs is more than 40,000 men. A friend 
of mine, who within a few months has been all through the South- 
West, said to me only a few days ago that outside the lines of the rebel 
armies he saw only old men and boys under fifteen. And not a 
fortuight since a charming Virginia woman, but a desperate rebel, 
said to me in Maryland, whither she had come on a visit, that she 
was glad to see me, that I was the first man without a grey beard 
she had had to talk to for a weary while. It was coquettishly 
said, but with a rueful pleasantry that made my heart ache. The 
letter of General Seymour, which the editors of the Spectator have 
doubtless seen, is to the same effect; and General Seymour has 
just returned from the South, through which he travelled much 
a a prisoner of war, and which he knew well previously. The 
rebellion is going down simply because it has no longer the strength 
to stand,—it is failing from exhaustion. 
But under all these circumstances are these propositions for 
mamediate peace negotiations to be trusted? ‘The War Depart- 
ment does not believe that they are. The President puts no faith 





in them whatever. Both the President and the War Department 
know that the rebels are badly beaten, though at woeful cost 
to us as well as to them; but they do not believe that they 
are sufficiently beaten to make them willing to retarn on terms 
anything like those which have been proposed, or rather suggested. 
And this seems to me to be the truth of the case. The leaders 
there are masters, and they will fight as long as they have men 
and ammunition. But their men are now beginning to break 
away from them. You will notice in the late news from before 
Atlanta the statement that previous to a charge upon an entrench- 
ment one of our officers stepped out and called out to the 
men in the rifle pits to come over to him, and that 200 came 
immediately under the fire of their late companions in arms. 
Before that account reached us a staff officer just from Petersburg 
had told me that now the rebels generally advanced with two 
lines of skirmishers, the second line to watch the first lest they 
should desert. Making reasonable allowance for exaggeration 
and misapprehension in all these reports, they are not mere 
‘*say-so’s,” and taken together they point in my judgment 
unmistakeably to one conclusion, and that is that the war 
is approaching its conclusion, and that the end of the struggle 
will leave the Republic undivided. ‘The rebels see, or rather feel, 
this, and they see that their last hope is the defeat of Mr. Lincoln 
and the election of a Peace Pro-Slavery Democrat, who shall be 
nominated next week at the Chicago Convention. Whether such 
a man will be the nominee of that Convention I will not under- 
take to say. But this I know, that the elements of discord in that 
body more than equal in strength and divergence those which now 
distract the whole nation outside of the parties who will be there 
represented. There are, then, these two alternatives, peace and 
union under Mr. Lincoln's Administration, which means war upon 
secession and slavery until they both go down for ever; or 
an effort at peace and union under a Pro-Slavery Demo- 
cratic administration, which will negotiate, and conciliate, 
and compromise, and endeavour, through rebuffs, and snubs, 
and scorns, to patch-up any sort of a reconciliation which will 
make the country one in name again, and restore that party 
permanently to political power. ‘Ihis last is the only object 
of their efforts. ‘ What,” said to me a gentleman of long political 
experience, though not a politician or an abolitionist, “‘ what do 
you think such fellows as Fernando Wood care about the South? 
They want the offices. ‘They have been used to having them, and 
they mean to get them again if they can, They see that they can 
never get them if the rebels are put down, and so they are trying 
to get them by keeping the rebels up.” Fernando Wood, by the 
way, has predicted that an out-and-out peace man will be nomi- 
nated at Chicago. To bring about such a nomination is now the 
last hope of the rebels, and they are electioneering for it with all 
the vigour and the unscrupulousness of which they are the admitted 
masters. ‘Their great card is the diffusion of a belief that peace 
and union may be obtained by the election of a Pro-Slavery 
Democrat, who will humbly approach them as becomes the head of 
‘‘a business partnership” when he deals with the rulers of 
‘‘ sovereign” States. When that happens you may look for me 
speedily back again in the old home whence Charles I. drove my 
forefather 232 years ago. 

There does not appear to be good reason for believing that the 
rebels and their allies will succeed, The mass of the people have too 
much national self-respect for that to be possible. Nor will the dissen- 
sions in the Union party upon minor matters probably cause either 
a withdrawal of Mr. Lincoln’s name from the canvass, ora transfer 
of votes from him to the nominee of the Chicago Convention. 
And therefore when November comes round, unless meanwhile 
affairs have taken some turn so strange as to be marvellous, we may 
expect to sce a contest between two parties the leaders of which 
are equally pledged to the putting down of the rebellion. For in all 
this peace talk observe that whatever the differences between the vari- 
ous parties there is one point of contact among them all,—the preser- 
vation of the Union. ‘Ihat is the one fixed, unalterable quantity 
in all the calculations by which it is proposed to solve our great 
problem. No man has dared to come before the people and leave 
that out. And as it is found to be the one essential element in all 
the plans for peace, I suppose that so purely philanthropic and 
single-eyed a body as the ‘* Society for Obtaining the Cessation of 
Hostilities in America” will rejoice at the discovery of the fixed 
condition precedent to the great and holy object of their associa- 
tion. 

The talk of peace negotiations and an armistice being thus 
regarded by the Administration and its supporters as a mere 
electioneering ‘‘ dodge,” you may expect the war to go steadily 
on until November, and after that time, unless Fernando 
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Wood and Vallandigham should rule the roast. As to the 
threatened arming of their negroes by the insurgents, it is 
thought at Washington that this is mere vague talk, that 
no such desperate measure would be taken, and that if taken 
it would be suicidal. I differ from those who hold the latter 
opinion. I think that the negro will fight to the best of his ability 
for those who control his person. If within the rebel lines, he will 
fight for the rebels if told that he must ; if within the Union lines, he 
will fight for the Government if he chooses. And here let me say that 
Mr. Lincoln has neither the power nor the right to make the aban- 
donment of slavery a condition of peace. Having taken his posi- 
tion upon that subject, which I ardently hope he may be able to 
maintain, he cannot offer to receive propositions for peace on any 
other ground. As the commander-in-chief of the army of the 
United States, he has the right to free negroes, or to burn down 
manufactories, if either is necessary to the success of the Union 
arms; but he has not the right to prescribe the extinction of 
slavery or of manufacturing after the cessation of hostilities, 
1s a condition of their cessation. I wish he had the former; but 
he has not. The moral difference between slavery and manufactur- 
ing is out of the question. It is not his affair; or even that of 
Congress, except by way of an amendment to the Constitution, 
and that must finally be made by the people—the people of all the 
States. ‘This sad perplexing knot cannot be untied by proclama- 
tions—it can only be resolved by the sword, and that the sword 
may be sheathed before all the strands are cut is possible, although 
in my opinion hardly probable. Should, however, the abandonment 
of slavery be brought distinctly before the people of the Free States 
as the only obstacle to peace I do not think that it would be 
insisted on. And it may at least be questioned whether we are 
bound to see our young men perish by the hundred thousand, and 
our substance wasted at the rate of more than a million of dollars a 
day, to secure the freedom of a race of slaves who, from whatever 
cause, during three years and more of a war of which their condi- 
tion was the cause, have not, except in two or three isolated 
instances, raised an arm against their oppressors, and for whose 
bondage we, no more than you, are individually or nationally 
responsible. A YANKEE. 








SPIRITUAL COURTS OF APPEAL. 

To tHe Eprror or tne “ Spectator.” 
Str,--Since the appearance of Dr. Pusey’s pamphlet on which 
you commented last Saturday, we have had a charge from the 
Bishop of Salisbury and a leading article in the Guardian point- 
ing in the same direction towards a reform of the final Court of 
Appeal. The ground of complaint is the same with all,—that a 
secular tribunal cannot fairly decide because it cannot rightly 
understand theological questions. 

Dr. Pusey thinks also that the lay mind is likely to be immo- 
rally biassed against the truth, the Guardian contenting itself 
with fearing that it may lack the true bias for the truth, or as the 
writer puts it, speaking of the recent decision of the Privy 
Council, ** men feel that other considerations were present besides 
the simple desire to express the mind of the Church, and they 
believe that its constitution and mode of procedure are in some 
respects unfavourable to the attainment of theological truth.” 

Here, then, we have the gist of the whole matter ;—let us look 
for a moment at the principles on which this agitation is being 
raised. 

** Other considerations than a simple desire to express the mind 
of the Church,” we are told, weighed with the Privy Council, and 
this is probable, otherwise that august tribunal was motiveless, 
for certainly this “ consideration ” was not present at all. 

When will High Churchmen learn that the Ecclesiastical Courts 
have to express primarily the mind not of the Church but of the 
State? Again and again has this been asserted by the Courts 
themselves. The assertion may be extremely distasteful to the 
High Church School, may lead them to seek a severance of 
Church and State altogether ; but so long as the union is main- 
tained it is difficult to conceive that any fitter experience of 
the mind of the State could bo found than the Court as at present 
constituted. 

What, then, becomes of the argument about the abstruseness 
ani difficulty of theology which no Jay mind can deal with ? 

What the State says is this: —However you theologians may 
differ, whatever difficulties may beset your subject, there are some 
doctrines which seem to us so clear and so certain that we the 
Legislature will take them out of the sphere of free discussion: 
and forbid their contravention at least by the clergy. 


trine can admit of nodoubt. Asa proof we have Only to 

the fact that the Parliament of 1562 distinctly refused itg SANCtiog 
to certain of the Articles drawn up by Convocation oy thy 
ground that it was not convinced of their truth. 

I quote from a speech of Mr. Westworth, as given in Hallay: 
—“*I was sent for,” he says, ‘“‘ amongst others the last Parliament 
unto the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the Articles of Religion 
that then passed this House. He asked us why we did Put out 
of the book the Articles for the Homilies, Consecration of Bishopg, 
and such like. ‘ Surely, Sir,’ I said, ‘ because we were so Occupied 
in other matters that we had no time to examine them, how 
agreed with the Word of God.’ ‘What!’ said he, ‘surely You 
mistake the matter: you will refer yourselves wholly to w 
therein?’ ‘No; by the faith 1 bear to God,’ said I, ‘ we Will pasg 
nothing before we understand what it is; for that were by, 
make you popes. Make you popes who list,’ said I, ‘ for we wiy 
make you none.’”’ 

And now we are to be told that the State is incapable 
ascertaining its own mind and enforcing judicially its legislatiy, 
enactments ! 

Again, the Guardian tells us that the Privy Council ig eg. 
stituted in a way not “favourable to the attainment of the. 
logical truth.” 

But who seeks theological truth in a Jaw court? Who woul 
seek it in the most clerical court that could be instituted ? 

We have, I suppose, such a Court in Convocation ; dogs any 
one believe a doctrine less or more for its decisions? D, 
Manning retorts triumphantly on his Anglican friends, “ Yoq 
have condemned ‘ Essays and Reviews’ synodically. Is the 
view of any single Englishman changed by your condemnation” 

The only means towards the attainment of theological truth 
are the labours and studies of theologians ; whether they attain 
that end will, so far as man can secure it, depend on the mor] 
and intellectual qualities they bring to the task, not on the legd 
restrictions to which they are subjected. Those restrictions, if 
necessary, are necessary not in the interests of truth but for the 
practical working of the Church, because the public mind is not 
yet prepared for teaching which should appeal for authority only 
to free conviction. 

Meanwhile it has moved for ever passed the point to which 
Dr. Pusey would return, at which the Guardian affects to beliere 
that we really stand, taking the fossil forms embedded in the 
constitution of the Church for its organic laws. 

The, National Church has a work to do in the intellectual 
movement of the age as mediating between the old and the new, 
the many and tho few, reason and tradition. Its overthrow 
would only result in a sharper antagonism. Yet no one who 
reads Dr. Pusey’s pamphlet can well doubt that the English 
Church could not exist for a year if the fierce fanaticism which 
it breathes were not controlled by an authority raised high abore 
the influence of panic and passion. 

What Dr. Pusey would destroy is the English Church asit 
actually exists, as it has existed from its foundation, resting 0 
the common religious feeling of the nation, the “ mixed modes” 
of common religious thought, to set up in its place an Anglican 
Church, the organ of an infallible authority, a Church having m 
root in the national life, but depending wholly on its logical 
connection with a system against which the Reformation wass 
revolt, from which the whole thought and sympathy of England 

. B. 





has for ever ebbed away.—I remain, &c., W 
BOOKS. 
eee 


M. KARCHER'S RIENZI.* 


M. Karcuer has republished from the Revue du Progress 
tragedy on Rienzi, which isiuteresting to the English reader 0 
several accounts. It is professedly based upon Sir Edwarl 
Bulwer Lytton’s “ Rienzi,” and it is not a litUle curious to compaté 
the English and French conception and workmanship in pat 
materia. But M. Karcher does not write with the experience df 
an ordinary Frenchman only. [ec is a professor at Woolwich, ands 
such we have some reason to immagine more or less familiar with the 
peculiar nature of English freedom and the working of English 
institutions. He is also deeply versed in the history and vicit 
situdes of French aspiration after freedom. Evigently a mand 
refined education and solid attainments, his versification and 
style are attractive, and if not classical in the French sense of that 
word, yet certainly so in a sense which would be admitted by 








That the State is wise in so saying I am not affirming, but 
that this is the attitude in which it stands towards Church doc- | 


* Rienzi: Drame en Cing Actes et en Vers. Par M. Théodore Karcher, Professeur ’ 
l'Académie Royale Militaire de Woolwich. London; Nutt. 
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gost English readers. His treatment is clear, dignified, and on 
glevel with his subject, and his diction elegant, terse, and with 


a certain well-balanced and not over-strained vigour. If, again, 
wereturn to the comparison already suggested between the English 
writer's workmanship and his own, the result, we think, is mani- 
festly in the Frenchman's favour. It is not impossible that if Sir 
Bulwer Lytton were to rewrite his novel now he would write 
something very different, and nearer perhaps to the elementary 
conditions of historical fiction. As itis his ‘* Rienzi” is scarcely 
to be surpassed in tawdry unreality. Perhaps in our view M. 
Karcher has not come very near to what we must call historical 
nature. But then he is never tawdry, although he is sometimes 
conventionally sentimental according to the French pattern of 
gotimentality. There are no “ Hark ye, Tribune!” returned the 
Gaxon, doggedly; or, “Ah! my modest friend—the alternative?” or, 
«I brain myself against the stone wall! Better such a death 
than the rack,” and other such tenth-rate clap-trap. But, on the 
other hand, M. Karcher’s Nina and Irene are unmistakeably 
Parisian ladies, “‘ grandes dames par excellence,” with the con- 
yentional Parisian sentiment and the Parisian varnish, between 
which and the age of Rienzi there is a gulf which Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s genius was not calculated to span and M. Karcher has 
not thought it necessary even to discern. Angelo, Nina's page, 
sings at her feet just such a ditty as a Parisian audience would 
delight to hear :— 
“ Quittant les cendres de sa mére, 
L’exilé fuit de son pays,” 
and Nina, weeping “in an elegant négligé” “ on a sopha,” cries,— 
“Oh! l'exil c'est loubli, mais l’oubli c'est la mort.” 

But these are the more superficial literary aspects of M. 
Karcher’s drama. The real interest of it to our mind lies in the 
undercurrent of his views on the theory of liberty, both as a 
refined and educated Frenchman and as a Frenchman long 
resident in this country. It is indeed remarkable to observe the 
hold which the ideal of freedom drawn from the Latin classics still 
has upon the inmost grain of the French liberal imagination. All 
the French revolutions of this century and a long sojourn in 
England have not eradicated from M. Karcher’s mind the funda- 
mental idea of a poetical tribune vindicating the rights of the 
proletariat against the accursed despotism of an accursed 
patriciat, and substituting for that despotism—what? not the 
tempered and balanced organism of co-existent and relative rights 
and duties which we call constitutional liberty, but the poetical 
despotism of a poetically perfect man! It might have been expected 
that the feudal system already in full growth in the days of Rienzi 
would have overborne the classical element even in the French 


Between the Abbé Vertot’s Roman Republic and De Tocqueville’s 
America or Guizot’s European civilization, between Rollin and 
Ampire, there is an intellectual stratum. And Rienzi is now of 
course a more congenial theme to modern French thought than 
Brutus or the Gracchi. But even on this new field the old 
classical tendencies re-appear like invisible ink before the fire 
the moment the superincumbent weight of historical discus- 
sion and description is removed, and the French imagination is 
left to its own devices in dramatic fiction. Rienzi in M. Kar- 
cher’s hands is not a Hampden sturdily standing with his foot 
planted on his (Hampden’s) rights alone, but a “holy apostle of 
Heaven and of humanity.” The author’s dedication of his drama 
to Victor Hugo is extremely characteristic :— 
“Quand une ére est éclose, un homme l’inaugure, 

Saint apdtre du ciel et de 'humanité, 

Rienzi, comme toi, servit la liberté : 

Kt Vhistoire a sacré cette auguste figure.’’ 

The tragedy opens with a “ tumult” and cries of death to the 
highborn ‘ robbers,” death to the highborn “ plunderers.” 
“* A mort tous les brigands! A mort tous les pillards !"” 


And at the outset Cecco, the representative of the modern 
“ ouvrier,” sums up the popular feeling in the words,— 
“* Au profit des seigneurs le peuple est désuni; 
L’un hurle “ Colonna!” l'autre crie “ Orsini !” 
Je dis: A bas tout noble et mort A tous les traitres! 
Vous vous laissez toujours exploiter par des maitres. 
Que nous fait la noblesse ?—elle neus enchaina. 
A bas les Orsini! a mort tout Colonna!’ ” 

Then comes the sentimental element of the modern French 
crowd. The women fall in ecstacies over the haughty refinement 
of the young nobles. One woman seeing Adrien, who is the 
virtuous young nobleman of the piece, cries,— 

***Comparez ce jeune homme au brutal forgeron ; 
Voyez son air hautain, les yeux pleins de tendresse,’” 
to which another replies,— 
“* Jadmire, en m’enivrant, sa grace enchanteresse. 


When Rienzi passionately declaims his love of his country he 
thinks of it as a nurse of heroes, the land of Spartacus, the cradle 
of self-sacrifice, and of “ political faith,” of masculine virtues, 
and antique eloquence. But when he enters into closer details 
we come at once on “ the rights of man,” liberty and equality :—= 
“La nature a donné du vin, du blé, des fleurs : 

Les grands vous ont tout pris, vous laissant les douleurs. 

Moi, mes concitoyens, je sens votre misére, 

Et j'ai faim avec yous, et mon cceur se resserre ; 

Car je suis votre égal, un citoyen Romain ; 

Homme, je sympathise avec tout étre humain.” 


” 





mind, but it is quaint to notice how completely the old ideas of tri- 
bune, plebs, and patrician override every notion ofmodern constitu- 
tionalism, even amid the incongruous nomenclature of barons, 
popes, and prelates. No doubt this is easily to be accounted for. 
France has been the chief political legatee of ancient Rome. Rome, 
it may be said, died in Gaul. In Gaul more than any other 
European country the traditions of the Roman world and the 
institutions and literature of the Roman Empire lingered on, and 
permanently leavenedall French thought, leaving behind them the 
seeds of Cresarism on the one hand, and unconstitutional re- 
publicanism, that is to say revolution, on the other. Hence, to 
use a much hackneyed illustration, the Robespierres and St. 
Justs of the great French Revolution were in ali their thoughts 
and aims enthusiastically Roman and enthusiastically classical. 
And hence more generally it may be said that the two poles 
between which all French political association oscillates are 
Imperialism and the Tribunate. But there is another cause for 
this tendency in the French mind, and that is the nature of the 
French mind itself. Constitutionalism is not naturally indigenous 
or welcome to the Celt. It is too concrete, at once too homely 
yet artificial, too haggling and sequacions, too minute, 
peddling, and slow of growth, too essentially dependent iu its 
more elementary forms on solid mediocrity, too troublesomely 
akin to the common-place and common sevse, and therefore too 
remote from the abstract and ideal,—above all things too de- 
pendent on the one thing most abhorrent to the clear, chivalrous, 
logical, and ideal Celtic view of life, and that is the mutual 
spirit of compromise. Between Cesar and the people the 
ultimate appeal is revolution. Compromise is the ultimate term 
of constitutional freedom. Accordingly compromise is the last 
word of the English statesman, while “ All or Nothing,” that is 
to say revolution, isthe ** dernier mot” of the Celtic politician. 

The study of medievalism and the remarkable penetration of 
French historians in abstract political investigation have of 
course tended to change the plaue of French observation. 


We have already reached the limits of our space, within which 
| we could only hope to indicate the general tendency of the very 
| interesting and exceedingly clever and scholarly play before us. 
| Any Englishman who in his own language could write anything 
| half so refined, vigorous, and carefully modelled, would be con- 
sidered to have accomplished a distinguished literary feat. 





THE DIARY OF A CRUSADER.* 
Tue “Itinerary of King Richard” and his fellow-pilgrims has 
been extensively consulted, though perhaps in somewhat imper- 
fect copies, by English chroniclers and historians, and is called 
by Gibbon “ the most complete and original account of this holy 
war,” i. e., of the Third Crusade. Only the name of the author 
appears to have been misconceived from the time when he was 
| edited in * Gale’s Collection” (Scriptores Hist. Anglican, 1687), 
| and there identified with Geoffrey Vinisauf, who was a flourishing 
' Latin poet soon after the commence:nent of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The latter's “ Ars Poctica” contained two passages in verse 
in honour of King Richard, which were apy ositely transcribed with 
Vinisauf’s name at the end of a Cambridge copy of the “ Itine- 
rriu’,” and it was thus, according to Mr. Stubbs’ view, that this 
mistake originated. There hus been another error about one por- 
tion of the narrative, which was included in a French historical col- 
lection dated 1607. But the testimony of Trivet in the fourteenth 
century, and various other considerations into which we need not 
enter, have convinced the present editor that the author of the 
“ Ttinerary” was a “Richard, Canon of the Holy Trinity in 
London,” who perhaps figures at a later period as prior of the 
same monastery. It is most likely, however, that he was a man 
of Norman family, and had little connection with England, or at 
all events little national feeling for it, when he followed the ex- 
pedition of Coeur de Lion, of whom he was evidently a loyal 








* Jtinerarium Terejrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi, auctore ut videtur Ricardo, 
Canenice Sanctew Trinitatis Londonien-is. Wdited by William Stubbs, M.A, &eo. 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rotls. London: Longmaas. 13k. 
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subject and an intense admirer. One of these points we gather | Such was the man hate pea set - -~ — heir of the kingdom, bat by periodic 
from his saying, in reference to the squabbles of the Crusaders maintained his conjugal claim wit si e pr udence, For one day Whee, -, book 
. - P at the request of the nobles, he had brought his Queen before the bis 
with the people of Messina, that the latter “had learnt} jos¢ both her and his kingdom together by the device of the M ue that the 
from their ancestors that they were formerly subdued by our | How deserving was this atrocity both of satirical castigation and fact tha 
nation,” i. ¢., the Normans (Book II., c. 14), and from his elsewhere | denunciation in the style of tragedy ; for if we condemn the abdnetigs d to « 
shew af th . f Becshied (ebe Ges seek tee ee of Helen, we have here a fouler and more contumelious wrop { = 
speaking oO — ee ee eee cee 5” Helen was carried away by stealth in the absence of her husband, i attistic 
sengers sent to recall the King from Palestine) as belonging (0 @| Jsabella by arms and in her husband's presence.” and apd all 
® . "i etm 7 7 ,” /R .F -« oor : a « “ s i 
“certain English priory of that name” (Book V., c. 22), a8 if his The lady was placed under guardians apparently neutral and great le 
readers could scarcely have heard of the existence of the place. | easily persuaded to claim that her marriage might be declare Of cout 
Altogether the writer's prejudices are much more those of @|/inyalid. The line “ Varium et mutabile semper fomina” jg Fox cal 
churchinan than of a patriot. It is sufficiently proved that his] here quoted with alacrity (together with much misogynoys essay 01 
Latin work is oviginal and no translation, as some have stated. | yjbaldry besides), and Isabella, we are told, soon blushed not to correlat 
His diction is remarkably pure, if we make fair allowances for | declare that she was not carried off by force but followed the with Uh 
medieval topics and for his fondness for citing the Vulgate ; and Marquis willingly. Conrade, according to the Canon, was com. and en 
his style, though somewhat sentimenta’, has real elegance and a milting a “threefold adultery ;” fur he had another wife iy his to U3 
fine pervading rhythm. It is liberally sprinkied with quotations | pwy country and another at Constantinople, and they were both apy rat 
of classical poetry, and with a number of original hexameters, “young, noble, and handsome.” But this account is not fall whole, 
perfect and imperfect, which confirm a statement of Trivet’s that | admitted by modern critics. When the Marquis had procured thoroug 
the Cauon wrote a duplicate “ Itinerarium” in the form of an | the celebration of the new marriage he quitted Acre, to which be this re: 
epic poem. ‘J’o this fact we may possibly owe the plan by which promi-ed to send provisions. ‘his he neglected to do, and The it 
. Neessarg » whie . - . 1 . ys ns a 
he has introduced us to the antecedents of the Crusade, which | famine set in, of which the ghastly incidents fill several chapters Derby; 
are so arranged and divided as much less to fatigue the attention | iy all which people die cursing the Marquis. . that Di 
than the proems of many modern historians. We cannot except Piste soe msledioontis Tories 
from this contrast the introduction to the present volume, Marchisi perfidiam, and di 
though it may be excused by the restrictions imposed on all Quod non curat tabescentis Coaliti 
oe ‘ wae : ‘ ‘ Populi miseriam. 
the “Rolis publications,” these having obliged Mr. Stubbs to rae Perh 
5 : ee : : , , é ‘ Ta In the second book our pilgrim, who appears to have been | 
write his editorial notices in a single treatise with his reflections | . ‘ ‘ ; Z : Macau 
+ ; , ‘ ,. {foot soldier, follows Richard from Vezelai to Marseilles, ang 
on the philosophy of the Solymean history, and with a valuable : ; ; i ee : ’ mate 
Asse ; et ‘ ® thence after embarking with another division of the army re-meets 
collation of authorities on the details of the war, and especially zi : : can be 
i oe . Ae * | the King at Messina. He relates with great zest the romantic 
on the conduct of the final negotiations. fies anges eis - : “By 
. . ; > - successes of Richard in Sicily and Cyprus, and describes hig y 
But to return to the style of the Canon, he seems to have tials with B s iso t! ait hi broad : 
‘ ; : ei : “ .| nuptials with Berengaria, as also tle splendour of his ap : 
restrained himself with difficulty on coming to the subject o! I oy teenie ee oe eee the im] 
: ; pes , ane ‘ : : at a conference with the tyrant Isaac. Of this passage Migs questio 
the siege of Acre from indulging in a lower kind of poetical]... nape ge ee <f 
Nhl = . ahs é Strickland has made use, taking it for granted that Richard wore and ing 
effusion, namely, a satire in doggrel rhymes, such as the accom- . : : 
lial ; eee xe : nearly the same attire then as on his wedding day. Lor 
plished scholar would doubtless in a cooler moment have con- > : : ee ; 
nahh erg he : ; Book IIL. contains the taking of Acre and the return of Philip danget 
sidered infinitely beneath his dignity. Here the object of his F Book IV : ith tl hal ; ang 
co aes : ‘ rance. ook IV. commences with the slaughte ‘ 
attack is Conrade, Marquis of Montferrat, whose unscrupulous “s t . hi - * C tl - foeli al a of the by “t 
es : : é ; : 1ostages, which the Canon rather unfeelingly justifies. 
conduct and sinister influence in causing dissensions among 0 Wi .. f Richard . me a. - oe After war tl 
; e battle of Arsuf, Richard, as we are told in ok V. : 
the Crusaders are everywhere the more eagerly dwelt ; ue MI | asin 2 i , shapes ld ibs ’b » might circle 
: ; ‘ . = yrobably have taken Jerusalem by a sudden assar i : 
on by our author, because his feelings will not Jet him : ™ \ ) bl ‘ ; id it . - f seni oat t ut would confid 
Saas ‘ a : ; ave been unable to hold it, as his forees w ave ins : 
justify to men the ways of Providence in allowing the “th a itl : 1 a C its f 3, — nee r a oe self ju 
. > ‘ _ . dispersec iemseives, ne anon uOWS ic : vi arity 
failure of the great Christian confederacy otherwise than re = , iL _ ificently 1 gested rege yf - cad af larity. 
; P ; : : war, describes magnificently his prowess in the last bs iti 
by representing it as a judgment upon the princes and a ’ ‘ofl : 1 ; tl ~ ‘ait 7 t] ! b ‘ “tage “ eae politic 
: ae % are ‘ nd briefly relates the visit of three bands ilgr 
people of the State founded by Godfrey de Bouillon. A very - ly S ! hi ’ a So aud hi 
atl ; . Be ; “.| Holy Sepulchre :— ion?” 
different view of the matter suggested itself to a Greek monk of . A °l t : f the fi iene a 8100 ; 
e o,e “On the return of the first pugrims they met a second company on 0 : 
» perio, or a pamphlet o: vals 3 Nie : “i é : . pany stopp 
th per I, auth wr of v pamphlet on the calamities of Cyprus, their way, led by Ralph Teissun, between Ramlah and Castel Arnald, ; * 
which Mr. Stubbs copies in order to show how readily King] Saladin, as we have mentioned, had stationed his troops to watch all = 
Richard wus received as a deliverer in that island. ‘This impar- | the roads and avenues whenever any pilgrims approached Jerusalem; tends 
tial moralist just observes that ‘ Providence was not pleased to | °° that we proceeded free and unhindered, and crossing the hills arrived spend 
spel tl l ae [Moha Jans) fe be Hal EY at the Mount of Joy, from which, when we had seen Jerusalem ata Mace 
expel tie dogs Looe im mes ciogaid | — the Holy Land in order distance, we rejoiced exceedingly, and knelt on the ground in the usual ef 
that the wolves [Latin Catholics] might take their place.” A sub- | mode to return our humble thanks to God. Thence we also saw Mount ey. 
lime demonstration of truly Catholic sympathies! Mr. Stubbs | Olivet. Afterwards we all went on briskly ; but those who had horses is 
‘ : ; ~~ | hastened to outstrip the rest, that they might have more leisure to f G 
is content to study the historical causes same phe t : ‘ a” a ¢ 
oth aebatise. cyt t bs ul cau “aia of the same ph orerenmanaet salute the Lord’s tomb according to their vow. Then, as we were told of En 
which present themselves in the jealousies and rivalries of by the horsemen who preceded us, Saladin caused that True Cross of M 
the Christian princes. These are also severely censured by | the Lord which had before been brought to battle to be shown to them of } 
. ‘ e mn i ba sae ¢ revere n 2 a + as » lage "oer . 
Richard the Cauon, though he probably felt their influence to kiss and reverence, But we that came last on foot saw but what we to be 
wten decile then he Whed : himself. H ~- | could, to wit, the tomb of the Lord, whereon some offerings were pre- work 
cine aig. 1, Micro, cgi -_ ad to own to himself. ence 11] sented. But because these were taken by the Saracens we were sparing it st 
part his constant inclination to draw comparisons between | of them, and divided our gifts to the Frank and Syrian captives whom we - 
the great invasion of Syria and the siege of Troy, another saw in chains and performing servile labour there. Then we went towards dent! 
ail a ; es : i ¢ ot ay oe Tien the ahuns he > 
enterprise which well nigh miscarried through the strife of | ‘2° ight hand to Mount Calvary. . . . . Then the church whence the mane. 
ia Bailie Can aieliel % ae ; ad : blessed Mary departed this world to go to the Father, which having kissed prefer 
the Saints vn ee lel suggests another, and the Crusade | with tears we hastened to see the hallowed holy table on which Christ tithe 
had its frail Helen and impudent Paris, as our Canon intimates in | deigned to eat bread... . . Then we departed hastily in a cluster, te 
one of the most lively passages of Book I. for it was not safe to walk otherwise, owing to the ambuscades laid for an ari 
- v1 : s by the faithless people of the land, for where the Turks found two he | 
Here, when he has jus od several ¢ 21s W { oi a poo} A ° : ne bf 
CPG, WHS rh has just filled ee ul chapters with acts of heroes | oy three or four pilgrims walking separately they drew them into the to hit 
and martyrs during the siege of Acre, reported miracles, and the erypts and secretly smothered them ..... Here again having wept : 
apparent judgments of Heaven, he turns with bitter mortification |@¢ imprinted our kisses, the Turks thrusting us onwards, we de- Burk 
to the vile intrigues by which it was attempted that the gains of parted in haste, much grieved to behold the pollutions which these By 
A : : ee holy places received from the horses that the Turks had irreverently send 
the contest should have been disposed of. It is known that] stabled there.” vote: 
hen Ssbella diet.a Oe dle anne a “sei é , oe ss Burk 
re Sibyll v : = left “r crown of Jerusalem not to Guy The narrative hastily sums up tho disasters that followed ri 
sivne Ww ade "Ee as +) s})< - . ° 9 ° P , \ 
‘ 2 ngy Nv pes ry he as her husband, but to Isabella, Richard’s embarkation, and embraces (according to the MS. 0 
ay sister ne we c¢ 2] rec " ¥ ‘ade for > "a . a 
abt eM me ‘ ; specie 1 of Toron, Conrado formed the] which is possibly completed by another author) the reforms In tl 
asian of wetting a Ig YD 083 roree ¢ arrving ms : : . ° . . ! 
design of getting the latter princess divorced and marrying her | je began to introduce into the English Government before his 
himself. He cajoled or bribed , of tl bl - Hanc 
s , e se ge “*e ca many of the nobles and clergy to] death. It is a work that may be read with deep interest by je 
y0r ar rights, a ir lated ‘‘a cs ionei Imati ” - . a ‘ *¢ - ang 
rhe “i right He circu oe Ac uumnious intimation ” that | al] who can desire to contemplate the Crusades, if only for @ os 
she hi: ee arried ax: st her , ¢ P wens — : . — ° z 
te had been married against her will and at a premature age.| short season, through the medium of the faith and sentiments pr 
It is observed that,— . A oe —- 114 
: of the contemporary generation. Tori 
‘““Heinfred himself, who had conceived hopes of obtaining the . TRRRE! % wocsawas — 
kingdom in the right of his bride, was more like a woman than a man, MR. KEBBEL'S ESSAYS.* pn F 
ae effeminate in his deportment, a lisper, and fairly deseribable by | Ma. Kenner has no need to apologize for having followed the Whit 
me pre— : prevailing custom of republishing essays originally contributed to to th 
‘Dum dubitat natura marem faceretne puellam, a a rr Hist 1 Polit By 1.6. Kell om Temple, Barris: the t 
Natus es, O pulcher! “Ne a]. vo # Ussays upon History and Politics. y TI. !. Kebbel, of the Juner Temple, 
es, O pulcher pene puella puer. ter-at-Luw. London: Chapman and Hall. 15¢4. 
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siodical publications. There is a suflicient unity of subject in 
bis pook to save it from the common reproach of such collections— 
that there is no sort of connection between the parts beyond the 
fyct that they are bound up together between the same covers— 
gad to constitute it not a mere agglomeration of particles, but an 
gtistic whole. Nearly all the essays are occupied exclusively, 
gad all to a certain extent with the characters and careers of the 
great Jeaders of English parties during the last century and a half. 
Of course this plan has involved some repetitions. An essay on 
Fox canuot but contain much that has been said in a previous 
essay on Pitt : Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli are almost logical 
correlatives. There is, however, as little of this as was compatible 
with the nature of the case, Mr. Kebbel always writes clearly 
and sensibly, and often with considerable power, and if he seems 
io us sometimes wanting in philosophic insight, his book at 
hand of a diligeut, thoughtful, and on the 
whole, considering a party bias of which he makes no secret, 
thoroughly fair historical student. We are compelled to make 
this reservation by the essay on Mr. Gladstone, written in 1859, 
The ixritation which Mr. Kebbel, as a warn partizan of Lord 
Derby, felt then at Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to take office under 
that noblenan—a refusal which he considers to have lost the 
Tories their places—prevents him from viewing him as calmly 
and dispassionately as if he had been a member of the great 
Coalition Ministry. 

Perhaps the best essay in the book is the first,—on Lord 
Macaulay. Of him as a critic and historian Mr. Kebbel’s esti- 
mate seems to us singularly just.and able. Nothing, for instance, 
can be truer than this :— 


aay rate shows tho 


“By his practice of always making the most of salient points and 
broad and easily understood arguments he always contrives to leave 
the impression behind him that his is the common-sense side of every 
question, that any objections which he has failed to notice may be subtle 
and ingenious, but not deserving the attention of practical men (p. 9).” 

Lord Macaulay, he thinks, could not have been blind to the 
danger of creating wrong impressions innumerable in his readers 
by “this deliberate rejection of all minor points which would 
mar the clearness of a statement, or refuse to “come within the 
circle of some sweeping generalization,” but he felt such intense 
confidence in the truth of his general views that he thought him- 
self justified in risking very much in order to promote their popu- 
larity. “His history,” says Mr. Kebbel, ‘ flowed from his 
politics, not his politics from his history,—his mind was made up, 
and he only read for arguments to support a foregone conclu- 
sion ;” and so, ** when he came to a Whig stratum of fact he wisely 
stopped digging, preconvinced of the worthlessness of everything 
that lay beneath.” In an essay on Mr. Carlyle Mr. Kebbel con- | 
tends against his view of the eighteenth century as “a century 
spendtbrift, fraudulent bankrupt, altogether unlovely,” and an 
“age of shams,” and in our opinion with success. He might have 
strengthened his case by the authority of Hallam, who (writing, | 


of George II.’s reign as the time when the real prosperity 
of England may be held to have been highest. The secret | 
of Mr. Carlyle’s aversion to the eighteenth century we tuke | 
to be the fact well observed on by Sir G. C. Lewis in his last 
work, “A Dialogue on the Best Form of Goverment,” that | 
it was essentially the “ age of aristocracy.” Mr. Carlyle evi- | 
dently hates an aristocracy and all belonging to it more and | 
more. If he cannot have a despotism pur et simple he would | 
prefer a democracy, as then also the strongest carry the day, and | 
“the veracities ” are thus satisfied. For the special virtues of | 
an aristocracy—courtesy, refined taste, and fairness of judgment, 
he has but slight sympathy, and its vices are supremely odious 
tohim. If men will sin, we believe Mr. Carlyle, in opposition to 
Burke, would rather they would sin grossly. 


By far the greater nutnber, however, of these essays are de- 
voted, as we have said, to the great party leaders—Pitt, Fox, | 
Burke, the Grenvilles, Canning, and Peel. English political 
parties, Mr, Kebbel thinks, have passed through three stages 
from their origin in Charles II.’s reign, and are now in a fourth. 
In the first, which terminated with the accession of the House of 
Hanover in 1714, “the main point at issue was the compurative 
danger of a disputed succession on the one hand and of a Popish 
prince on the other.” During the second, which extended from 
M4 to about 1790, the outbreak of the French Revolution, “ the 
Tories were engaged in recovering for the Crown as much of its 
old prerogative as the Revolution had left untouched, and the 
Whigs in resisting a reaction which they believed to be contrary 
to the spirit if not to the letter of the constitution.” During 
the third, which may be considered to have terminated with the 








passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, “the antagonism of the two 
parties, while it still broke out frequently on the Royal prerogative, 
had extended itself also to the subject of national institutions.” 
Since that time we find that, “ prerogative having dropped out of 
sight, institutions have become the sole battle-ground of parties, 
and hence modern Toryism is simply and exclusively Couserva- 
tive.” Throughout the greater portion of this struggle it must be 
remarked, in fact until far on in the first quarter of this ceutury, 
the people as a rule seem to have counted for nothing; their 
influence was only felt on rare occasions, as iu the election in 
1784. The Revolution of 1688 (which Mr. Kebbel truly observes 











influence independent of his ministers. 
‘insight into men’s motives, his moral and respectable life, bis 
sympathies with the prejudices of the country, and his genuine 
wish to be a good King according to the measure of his under- 
' standing, gave him this position. 
' weaken his ministers, he used this influence against them; if he 

wished to support and strengthen them, he used it in their 


must be regarded as a drama in two acts, the second act not 


| being performed until 1714) was the work of the great aristo- 


cracy. The great majority of the squirearchy and the clergy 
were hostile, the bulk of the community indifferent or at most only 
roused to interest by an appeal to their Protestantism. ‘The Whig 
magnates set George I. on the throne, and they never forgot that 
this was their doing. Those king-making peers the Seymours, 
the Fitzwilliams, the Cavendishes, and the Russells, fully realized 
that that which maketh is greater than that which is made, and 
felt no overweening respect for the work of their own hands. 
The King should reign but not govern, and they would be his 
assessors on the throne. And for half a century they were, until 
their authority seemed so necessary an element in the constitu- 
tion that even the elder Pitt, who was anything but their devoted 
worshipper, told George ILI. that he did not see how the King’s 
Government could be carried on without the support of the Great 
Revolution families. But we must be just to the Whig oligarchy. 
Narrow and exclusive they certainly were, and they seem to have 
transmitted these qualities like a hereditary taint to their des- 
cendants in the third and fourth generations, but they raised the 
England of the Stuarts—a power of hardly more importance than 
Sardinia five years ago—to a great nation. In their long struggle 
with the King through the first twenty-five years of George LL.’s 
reign they really were, as Sir G. C, Lewis says in his recently 
republished essays, * fighting the battle of the people against the 
Crown,” though probably unconsciously, as to all appearance the 
contest was simply between monarchy and aristocracy. The 
position of the Tory party during the reigus of the first two Georges 
was anomalous in the extreme. The fundamental article of their 
creed was the right of the King, as long as he kept within the limits 
of the constitution, to make his will fe?! in the admiuistration of 
affairs equally with that of Lords and Commons. Holding this prin- 
ciple, it was most unfortunate for them that this sacred will should 
be exclusively influenced by Whigs and enemies of the Church. 
For the prerogative iu the abstract, —for a monarch in nubibus, they 
expressed the most unbounded veneration, but for the prero- 
gative as practically exercised by the chosen servants of the 


| actual King they had no words to express their detestation. 


Perhaps, ioo, the king of their thoughts was not so completely 


ideal after all. We are disposed to think that Mr. Kebbel over- 


itis trae, some five ani thirty years ago) gives the last decade | estimates the cordiality with which the Tories accepted the 


Hanoverian succession, and the breadth of the line of demarcation 
which separated them from the open Jacobites. If the greater 
part of them held back from the cause of the White Rose, it was 
less, we think, from the depth of their attachment to civil and 
religious freedom than because they had great possessions and 


wanted pluck. But at length in George ILI. they found the 


monarch whom they wanted and who wanted them, and, as Mr. 
Kebbel says, “the union was at once fertile. 
bent on governing as well as reigning ; he seems to have thought 
it inconsistent with his position even as a gentleman to accept 
the part of a mere rei Sainéant. 
remarks in the work before quoted, throughout his reign, at least 
while his reason Jasted, “he always exercised a considerable 


” 


George ILI. was 


In fact, as Sir G. C. Lewis 


Ilis shrewdness and 


If he wished to undermine or 


favour.” 


The King found that the Tory party was content to do his will, 


| sacrificing to it if necessary their own convictions, as Lord North 
' did in carrying on the American War, whilst the Whigs when in 
‘power insisted on carrying out their own principles, and he 

naturally preferred the former. Sir G. C. Lewis, we observe, speaks 
‘of the “* Tory oligarchy" as well as of the Whig. 

however, to think that neither with reference to their principles 
| nor to the constitution of the party is the term altogether applic- 


We venture, 
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able to them. They had not among them the same compact | 


body of territorial magnates who with their family connections | 
were recognized as their natural leaders. Atlast, after a doubtful 
conflict of many years, Fox's great blunder in coalescing with Lord 
North roused popular feeling strongly against his party, and gave 
a decided victory to the King and Pitt, who held office for several 
months in the teeth of an Opposition majority, on the pure Tory 
principle that the King had a right to choose his ministers even if 
they were distasteful to the House of Commons. In fact, as Mr. 
Kebbel well points out, the contest was at this period altogether 
as to method not measures ; and Pitt in advocating the removal of 
Catholic Disabilities, Free Trade, and Parliamentary Reform was 
acting all the time on the principles of the soundest and most 
genuine Toryism. He was proceeding on this course when the 
French Revolution came and English parties entered on a fresh 
stage of their history. The greater part of the Whig aristocracy, 
terrified at the deluge which threatened to sweep them and their 
order from the face of the earth, joined the Tories, and became the 
most strenuous opponents of all change. But in so doing it was 
not at all necessary for them to forswear their own leading 
principle and adopt that of their old antagonists. In Toryism 
therefore as it existed from 1790 to the Reform Bill we discern the 
presence of two distinct elements,—the primary idea of preroga- 
tive, and the secondary one of the maintenance of existing institu- 
tions. Throughout this stage * the two creeds,” says Mr. Kebbel, 
‘‘the genuine Toryism of the eighteenth century and modern con- 
servative Toryism, existed side by side,” though the former became 
fainter and fainter. Whigs and Tories now confronted each 
other on an entirely new footing. 

“The Tory gradually became the staunch champion of everything 
good, bad, or indifferent which existed in the British constitution; and 
by so doing he of course gave a vantage-ground to the Whigs of which 
they did not fail to make the most. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
departing from their old rule of simple hostility to prerogative, devoted 
themselves steadily to the redress of glaring anomalies and antiquated 
laws, and by so doing established a contrast so favourable to themselves 
that they have ever since lived upon the fame of it (p. 396).” 

In the present stage, which has now lasted for more than thirty 
years, parties have always been confused, and tend in Mr. Kebbel's 
opinion to become so more and more. Old Toryism has long died 
out. The old Whig party also, he thinks, is on the high road to 
extinction, wherein we quite agree with him. In the Conserva- 
tive party as it at present exists he sees the only hope of safety 
for the State, but seems unable to assign it any more dignified 
function than that of acting as a drag on the irreversible wheels 
of progress, whilst he denounces what he calls “ Liberalism” as 
‘a narrow and intolerant creed.” We confess we do not see on 
what ground, if, that is, we both mean the same thing by the word. | 
Our definition of Liberalism would be the same as Dr. Newman's, 
‘*1t is now scarcely a party, it is the educated lay world.” Such 
a creed, whatever faulis might be charged against it, cannot be 
narrow and intolerant. We must submit, too, that the charge 
of intolerance does not come well from Mr. Kebbel, seeing that he 
would drive all the clergy into the ranks of Conservatism on pain 
of being accounted unfaithful to the Church. 

Of the essay on Mr, Gladstone we have spoken above, as 
having been written under the influence of a bitterness of spirit 
which has led our author to do, both morally and intellectually, 
less than justice to that great statesman. He forms a very high 
estimate of Mr. Disracli, whom he characterizes as “one of the 
greatest leaders of a party that England has ever seen.” He may 
be right if it is held that the first duty of a leader of party is to 
harass his opponents ; if audacity and address in Parliamentary 
tactics can atone for the want of a firm hold on political princi- 
ples. Mr. Disracli’s attempts at enunciating a creed of his own 
have always been failures, and have only served to make manifest 
the width of the gulf that separates him from the great body of 
his followers. How, indeed, should it be otherwise? What can 
a mind like his—restless, speculative, and utterly “ fearless of 
inferences,” have in common with the hearty love of the old ways 
because they are the old, and the sober jog-trot respectability of 
genuine Church-and-State Conservatism? Of all possible faiths 
it is the one, we should think, with which he would have least 
sympathy. Its affections and its prejudices must seem to him 
equally unreal. Ile is altogether too cosmopolitan for an Eng- 
lish statesman. As First Minister in a despotism his really great 
powers would have free play, and he would be a success. He was 
born too late,—he should have been one of the great cardinal- 
statesmen of the seventeenth century. That would have been a 
career to his heart’s content. 





ee 

FAMOUS REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMy« 
Mr. Davenport ApAMs has done for the army, and done well 
what has long since and in many differeut forms been done for the 
navy of England. Itis true that in the latter case the task is 
fur more limited in extent and less difficult of execution, besides 
appealing directly to the prevailing national sentiment of Pride 
in the “wooden walls”—now so completely things of the past, 

A ship in and out of commission scarcely outlives a generat; 
and her history is usually confined to that of a few great nayg 
engagements about the same time, or one or two celebrated Single 
combats. The old tradition by which a ship of the same nam, 
was always on the stocks directly sentence of dissolution wa 
pronounced against any famous seventy-four or frigate has beey 
abandoned, and it is not possible now for the associations of oy 
old Bellerophons, Arethusas, or Shannons to be revived in thy 
shape of the monstrous masses of iron which now pass current 
for ships. The old fighting seventy-fours may still exist fo 
many years as blockships, or be cut down, lengthened, anj 
iron-plated, or be subjected to any of the operations in which 
the Admiralty occasionally delights to spend enormous sums, 
with very disproportionate results, but all the associations of th 
English navy are gone except those connected with the abstract 
qualities of the English sailor. But it is very different wit, 
regard to the army. There are regiments now in the servicg 
which under almost identically the same organization as at the 
present time have served for a couple of centuries in all parts of 
the globe. To do justice to the history of such a regiment r. 
quires no little research and judicious compression, while the diff. 
culty of selection from the numerous corps of nearly balanced 
claims to distinction must have been considerable. Mr. Daven. 
port Adams has only included nine in his present work, and even 
with the most careful condensation the record of their services 
extends over a closely printed volume of more than three hu- 
dred pages. There is scarcely a battalion in the British amy 
whose history would not supply ample material for a brilliant 
romance of fact, but to the nine chosen by Mr. Adams the dis. 
tinction of being primi inter pares must at least be conceded, 
It is just over the two centuries since the nucleus was formed of 
“ that great and renowned army which has in the present century 
marched triumphant into Madrid and Paris, Canton and Cana 
har.” ‘The first corps raised in England in accordance with our 
present system, and in fact the first germ of an English standing 
army, was the Coldstream Guards, raised by General Monk at 
Coldstream on the Border. In the course of a few years, although 
Charles II. was compulsorily cautious in his steps towards th 
establishment of a standing army, several others were added, 
and by 1665 the British infantry consisted of four regiments 
besides the Guards,—the Ist, Royals ; the 2nd, Queen’s ; the 3ed, or 
Buffs ; and the 4th, or King’s Own. Before the close of the cer 
tury a grenadier company furnished with hand grenades bad 
been added to each regiment, bayonets had been introduced, 
several regiments of fusiliers originally intended to protect artil 
lery had been raised, and the principle of a standing army of cor 
siderable numbers fairly established. Light horse were introduced 
in 1745, and lancers in the reign of George IIL. It is withia 
the last few years, however, that the greatest changes have taken 
place in the British army, both in morale and matériel. Buttle 
improvements of modern science in gunnery and the introduetia 
of totally new systems of musketry need not break off the powe 
of associations, or destroy the memory of triumphs achieved unde 
far different conditions, and the advancement and elevation d 
the soldier himself only renders him more capable of becomiag 

acquainted with and appreciating the traditions of his corps. 
Of course the post of honour is accorded by Mr. Adams to tle 
eventful history of the Ist Royals. It has a definite histoy 
extending to an earlier date than that of any other regimetl, 
and in addition can fairly claim to inherit the traditions of mor 
than one body of men which had centuries before rendered Seotei 
gallantry proverbial throughout Continental Europe. Close ups 
a thousand years ago the Carlovingian monarchs had a Seotel 
body-guard, in the Crusades Louis IX. was attended by 100 Scot 
guards, and in the fifteenth century upwards of 7,000 Scotch 


| served under the Dauphin of France against the English, and ® 


them was principally entrusted the defence of the country agai 
the English. ‘They were nearly annihilated by the Duke of Bed: 
ford in 1423, but they had gained a reputation for valour which 
rendered a Scotch contingent an object of most eager contentia® 
by every belligerent in Europe. They never again fought in such 





* Famous Regiments of the British Army, their Origin and Services. BY W A 
Davenport Adams, author of “Scenes from the Drama of European Hist) 


| “ Memorable Battles in English History.” London: James Hogg aud Sons. 18% 
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cain a French field, though the Scotch body-guard was always 
kept UP; but in 1590 a body of Scots served against the League 
ynder Henri Quatre. In the early part of the next century the 
gtual nucleus of the 1st Royals assumed definite form. A 
body of Scotch troops were attracted by the fame of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and fought against Russia and Poland during 
gn or more years. They were joined in 1625 by a troop of Scots 
gho had been fighting in Germany under their Colonel, Sir John 
Hepburn, and for another ten years these gallant free companions 
marched well-nigh throughout Europe, from the Elbe to the 
Danube, always fighting and always getting in the way of the 
hardest blows. In 1635 the remnant joined the forces of the 
Dake of Saxe Weimar, and served the campaign of that year in 
conjunction with their compatriots in the French service. In 
1636 Sir John Hepburn was killed, and was succeeded by Colonel 
James Hepburn, whose place on his meeting with the same fate 
yas filled by Lord James Douglas. For the next twenty years 
Le Regiment Douglas, then 8,000 strong, remained faithful to 
French allegiance, though the majority of French mer- | 
enaries bad gone over to Spain, and in 1661, at the 
request of Charles II., they came to England, and ob- | 
tained rank as the Ist Royal Scotch Regiment in the Eng.- 
lish Army. After serving for several years in [reland and sub- | 
sequently again with the French in Holland, it was finally incor- 
rated in the EXinglish service in time to take a prominent part 
in the battle of Sedgemoor. In 1689 the Royals were despatched 
to Holland, in 1692 they fought splendidly at Steenkirk under a | 


charge at Waterloo is one of the best known features of the battle, 


of Badajoz, the marvellous description of which by Sir W. 
Napier is quoted by Mr. Adams. 

The histories of the 23rd Fusiliers, the 42nd Highlanders—or 
Black Watch—are both given at full length, and the dashing 
88th, the Connaught Rangers, famous for their extraordinary 
brilliancy of charge, are the last of the six foot regiments 
selected by Mr. Adams. The Scots’ Greys and the Enniskillingers 
bring Mr. Adams's volume to a close. The history of the 
former is perhaps more popularly known than that of any other 
English regiment. Although it was not until 1701 that they 





| were mounted on the white horses from which they derived 


their name, the troops of cavalry commanded by Claverhouse 
and Dalziel in 1679 were the origin of the regiment. Their 


and celebrated for ever by the cry of Napoleon as he saw them 
riding through the shattered masses of his last attack, “ A présent 
c'est fini!” The Enniskillingers raised by William III. in 1688 
have a brilliant history on which to look back. They charged 
with the Greys at Waterloo, and forty years after the two charged 
again together at Balaklava. 

As we have said, Mr. Adams has done his work well, and 
deserves the thanks of the nation as well as those of the regi- 
ments whose glorious achievements he has recorded in a connected 
form. It is quite well that the English people should be reminded 
that England, after all, is a military power of some slight weight, 
and that there have been days when we have taken a very decided 
line in European politics without caring so very much whether 























Douglas, who lost his life in recovering a captured regimental ‘any particular great Power would promise to protect us or not. 
colour. They fought again at Landen, and took the leading part | There is no doubt, too, that besides the nob'e emulation which 
in the greatest triumph that had attended English arms for more | gives to each nationality united under the British flag a separate 
than two centuries—the storming of Namur. Even the cold- | and distinct incentive to daring and good conduct in the field, 
blooded William of Orange was moved to enthusiasm. Laying his | the regimental esprit de corps is a feeling which can always be 
hand on the shoulder of the Elector of Bavaria, he exclaimed, | appealed to with material results. Mr. Adams quotes incidentally 
“[ook! look at my brave English!” At Schellenberg, Blenheim, from a speech of the late Prince Consort, delivered when 
Ramillies, and Malplaquet, tle Royals were always in the thick | presenting fresh colours to the 23rd, the last paragraph of which 
ofthe fray. Culloden, Corsice, Toulon, the conquest of Canada, | bears so directly on the object of the present volume that we 















thecapture of the Spanish West Indies, were all shared in by 
one or more battalions of the Royals. In the present century a 
glorious campaign in Egypt—whence the sphinx that figures in 
the colours of the Royals—the capture of the Danish West Indies, 
Corunna, the entire Peninsular war, the American war, Quatre 
Bras Waterloo, the Mahratta war, the Canadian rebellion, and 
the Crimea, complete the long battle-roll of the Ist Royals. 

The history of the 3rd Buffs is scarcely lessremarkable. The 
regiment traces its origin to the English troops employed under 
the Earl of Leicester, Sir Philip Sidney, and others in the Low 
Countries during the reign of Elizabeth, and Mr. Adams finds 
constant illustrations of his subject in the eloquent pages of Mr. 
Lothrop Motley’s ‘‘ United Netherlands.” The field of Zutphen 
was fought by the men to whom the 3rd Buffs are the 
unquestionable heirs. In 1665 the “ Holland Regiment” 
was recalled to England, and formally amalgamated with 
the British infantry forces. For some time they were | 
known as Prince George of Denmark's Regiment, but ulti- | 
mately their buff waistcoats, breeches, and stockings obtained 
for them the name by which they now go, though the uniform 
from which they derived it has long since been abandoned. In | 
the Peninsular war the Buffs gained their most imperishable 
laurels, At Albuera the regiment lost no Jess than 644 officers 
and men, one of the regimental colours was shot from the staff 
and the Ensign who bore it severely wounded, but he tore off | 
the flag and concealed it under his body until the fight was over. 

The 4th, or King's Own, owe their embodiment to the cession 
of Tangier to England in 1661, and the subsequent determination 
of Charles II. to defend it from the de=perate attacks of the 
Moors. A regiment was levied for the purpose by the Earl of 
Ossory, aud in four months it sailed for Tangier. The fort was 
ultimately abandoned, and aftr fighting at Sedgemoor the “ 'Tan- 
gies” were unhappily compelled to undertake the inglorious | 
duty of preserving order at the executions during the Bloody 
Assize. They took part in the batile of the Boyne, led by a son 
of old Duke Schomberg, but their veritable baptéme de feu was not 
until Landen, when they made a sullen and desperate retreat in 
the face of Luxembourg’s triumphant hosts. At Namur, 
together with the Royals, they formed part of the storming force 
under “Salamander” Cutts. Between 1733 and 1710 the 4th 
served, strangely enough, as marines, and took part in that 
capacity in the capture of Gibraltar in the former year. At 
Falkirk Muir they and the Royals were the only troops that 
remained steadfast. We cannot follow them through their sub- 
Sequent campaigns. Perhaps their crowning glory was the storming 














reproduce it :— 

““* Receive these colours ; one, emphatically called the (ueen's,—let 
it be a pledge of your Joyalty to your Sovereign, and of obedience to 
the laws of your countr}; the other, more especially the regimental one, 
—let that be a pledge of your determination to maintain the honour of 
your regiment. In looking at the one, you will think of your Sovereign ; 
in looking at the other, you will think of those who have fought, bled, 
and conquered before you.’ ” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—<@———_ 

Poems by Three Sisters. (Hatehard and Co.)—The Surrey hills and 
the vale of Albury are the scenes which these three ladies love to adorn 
with the wreath of poetry. If we may venture to distinguish between 
them we should say that Mary Frances has a charming enthusiasm and 
practical love of freedom, Ellin-Isabelle a soothing pensive fancy 
which delights in retrospect, and Margaret-Elenora a high sou¥ and a 
lofty theory of morals. Mary-Frances celebrates the Volunteers, and the 
Neapolitan exiles, and Garibaldi, and Lord Dudley Stuart,—“ Champion 
of Freedom ;” Ellin-Isabelle writes graceful ballads ; and Margaret- 
Elenora sings * The Triumph of Virtue” and musically defines “True 
Nobility.” Yet each sometimes strays on to the poetical pastures of 
the others, so as to give a graceful unity, a likeness in difference, and 
an individuality in similitude to this little volume. To award the 
prize between these ladies would be a task harder than that of 
Paris. 

Sermons for the People, By F. D. Huntington, D.D., Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals in the College and Preacher to the University at 
Cambridge, U.S. (Arthur Miall.)—These are in every respect excellent 
sermons. The style is clear, forcible, and polished, always intelligible at 
the first glance, putting everything so as to compel attention, and free 
from false ornament. If it wants those higher beauties which are the 
fruit of genius, it is only the better sample of University culture, for 
universities cannot give genius, but can make the most of good sense. 
Mr. Huntington is also happy in his application of the Gospel to the 
every-day life of his hearers—to questions peculiarly fitted for pulpit 
treatment, and yet carefully avoided by most clergymen. Good in- 
stances of this arethe sermons entitled “ Woman’s Position,” ** The Lawoi 
the House,” “ Children, —How to be Received.” We must also mention the 
sermon on the “ Divinity of Christ,” in which this vital doctrine is admi- 
rably put to a Trinitarian congregation, viz., so as to exhibit the proofs 
of the doctrine without an affectation of argument, which is absurd 
where there are none to impugn it. 

Seatonian Poems. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.j\— 
Ten times has Mr. Neale been crowned with the Seatonian chaplet, and 
on one occasion the subject of Egypt was so inspiring that he wrote two 
poems of which one got the prize and the other a premium. They are 
really good specimens of versification, spirited and polished;—so good 
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that one feels quite angry with the respected founder of the prize for 
bribing so clever a man to write in years of maturity what is after all 
of no yalue. That which is a useful exercise for lads at school or 
college is a waste of time afterwards. And yet there are people who 
admire this style of composition, for Mr. Neale was induced to suffer 
these Seatonians to be reprinted by the promise of aid to a charityin which 
he is interested, ‘He has since had cause to be thankful that he gave 
way, in that he has been allowed to dedicate them to his Bishop.” 
Happy Mr. Neale! 

La Charité, Par Callistus Augustus, Cte. de G. de Liancourt. 
(David Nutt.)—A comedy intended to be acted by boys at breaking-up, 
and therefore constructed without female characters. It is a clever 
little composition well adapted to its object. 

The Return of the Swallow. By Goodwyn Barmby. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—This with the volume called “ Poetry of Home and 
Childhood ” forms a complete collection of Mr. Barmby’s poetry, always 
cheerful and with a sort of odour of the woods of spring. The return 
of the swallow is in the octosyllabic metre, and tells a simple story of a 
young man who with his sweetheart’s consent went with Garibaldi, 
was wounded, came home, and was married. There are also some gentle 
allusions to a nun who runs off with her lover, and is also happily 
married. The larger part of this volume is not new, and Mr, Barmby’s 
readers know his merits. 

The Book of Job, translate d from the Hebrew. By the Rev. J. M. 
Rodwell, Rector of St. Ethelburga’s, London. (Williams and Norgate. )— 
The object of the writer, who is favourably known to the public by his 
translation of the Koran, has been simply to give a literal translation of 
the Hebrew. It is certainly much more intelligible than the authorized 
version, and therefore we presume more correct, but the phraseology of 
the authorized version has been, we think, sometimes unnecessarily 
altered. Perhaps, however, Mr. Rodwell would say that he had no 
wish to supersede that, but rather to give a paraphrase in modern lan- 
The omission of the division into 








guage to help the Biblical student. 
verses is a great improvement. ‘The date of the book Mr. Rodwell con- 
siders to be the beginning of the seventh century B.C. 
dications in the book which point to an age posterior to Solomon, while 
The lesson it teaches is the inscruta- 


There are in- 


it is certainly prior to Jeremiah. 
bility of God’s ways in the government of the world. 
walk by faith, not by sight.” 

Essays on Social Subjects. From the Saturday Review. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—lIf the peculiarity of these latter days, or at least of their 
literature, is, as is often asserted, its excessive sffbjectivity, then this 
man 


‘*Man must 





volume is their outcome, their sample production. No ever 


traced the working of the less predominant tendencies of our 
discrimination and so searching a 


common 
human nature with so subtle a 
detective power except by a habit of self-introspection. Carried to so 
remarkable an extent as in this very clever volume, it makes one really 
uncomfortable out of pure sympathy for the writer, for whatever that 
habit may do for a man’s intellect or ultimately for the public it commonly 
does very little for his happiness. What a life a man must lead who 
wrote these essays on “ Foolish Things” and “ False Shame.” 
of this kind are, however, often erroneous, and we willingly hope that 
the author is endowed with a less disagreeable sensitiveness than we 
imagine; for at all events his book will give great pleasure to students 


Fancies 


of character,—a class to whom the Saturday reviewer devotes a 
whole article. 
in the skill with which secondary tendencies are followed and their 
When he gets upon the qualities of our nature which 


The peculiarity of these essays is, we think, to be found 


results exposed. 
are universal he is apt to shirk the main question, and deal rather with 
the disguises under which the quality sometimes conceals itself than 
with its essential characteristics,—not so much to tell us what it is as 
to show us the obscure holes of the mind in which it sometimes lurks. 
This may be intentional, and doubtless if a man is determined to be 
original he must treat well-worn subjects after this fashion. But we 
like the Saturday reviewer best on the smallest subjects. 

King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Bocthius de Consolatione 
Philosophie. By the Rey. Samuel Fox, M.A., Rector of Morley, Derby- 
shire, (H. G. Bohn.)—A useful addition to Mr. Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library. Probably this generation will be rather at aloss to understand 


will be ‘very useful to collectors, from the care with Which they 
imitate nature, and the consequent aid they give in the recognition of 
what are to them new specimens. A scientific arrangement, however 
having been selected by the author, her name is a little misleading. 
This is not a narrative of a botanist’s excursions, but a systematic work 
with little bits of description interspersed. One chapter we are in 
Cornwall, the next in Yorkshire, and the next perhaps in Derbyshire 
and the personal incidents seem in consequence to be unconnected cad 
out of place. In short the author seems tous to have fallon between 
two stools—to have written neither a systematic treatise nor gy 
agreeable narrative—while it was quite in her power to have given ug 
either, but not both at once. 

A Woman's Example and a Nation's Work, (William Ridgway,)—4 
short account of the origin, working, and achievements of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, which one would be disposed to Welcome, 
as calculated to extend the fame of that most remarkable and successfy} 
enterprise, It is, however, to be regretted that the writer has thought 
fit to prefix a dedication to Miss Nightingale and a chapter on womay 
in the Crimea which for absurdity and bad taste equal anything we 
The lady (for we think we cannot be mistaken in the 





ever remember, 
writer's sex) further thinks that the medical congress which has just 
been sitting at Geneva, with a view of agreeing on rules to mitigate the 
sufferings of the wounded in time of war, should have included “ women” 
among the deliberators, because “the chamber of the sick and suffering 
is woman’s own domain, and man with the best intentions can never be 





so useful there as she.” 

The New Noran of the Pacifican Friendhood, or Text-book of Turkish 
Reformers in the Teaching and Example of their esteemed Master Jaidy 
Morata. (George Manwaring.) — This volume we do not pretend to 
comprehend. It is divided into the books of “ Labours,” “ Questions,” 
“ Counsels,” and “ Duties.” Each book is subdivided into chapters and 
verses, and the phraseology of the Bible is sedulously imitated. The writer 
is not a believer in Christianity, What his opinions are we confess we 


have not had the patience to ascertain, But if the treatise is to be 


taken seriously we should from its form judge the writer to be a 


t, dullest, heaviest, and most 





lunatic. If it is a squib, it is the lor 
fatuous squib that it has ever been our ill-fortune to meet with 

Sermons Preached during Lent, 1864, in Great St. Mary's Chureh, 
Cambridge. (Maemillan and Co.)—These eleven discourses 
delivered on the Wednesdays and Fridays du: 


e-opening of the church, which 





were 
‘ing Lent, almost immedi- 
l sontly been restored, 
The preachers are the Bishop of Oxford, Messrs. Liddon, Claughton, 
Woodford, Burgon, Carter, Butler, Drs. Goulburn and Pusey, and the 
Deans of Chichester and Ely. Lovers of pulpit eloquence can scarcely 

; though many of the sermons 


ately afier ther 1s re 





fail to find something here to their t 
are more polemical in their tone than is, we think, generally desirable, 


lent. The opinion of those who shrink 


Mr. Burgonisof course especially violent. 
from the notion of an eternity of torment inspires him with disgust and 
abhorrence, in which Christian frame of mind we must leave the 
reverend gentleman. 

Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith. With one hundred pictures drawn 
by G. J. Pinwell, engraved by Dalziel. (Ward and Lock.)—This 
extremely handsome volume comprises all that portion of Goldmith’s 
writings which is still universally read—the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
the “Poems,” and his two comedies, and though we have more than 
once called attention to the engravings as each 
number of the work issued from the press, its completion seems to 
Mr, Pinwell may be congratulated on 


the excellence of 


deserve some additional notice. 
haying really produced anillustrated Goldsmith and not, after the fashion 
which has long obtained among us, certain pictures of more or less 
value to which the text of an established author is appended. His 
at least to realize the meaning 


drawings really help us to understand or 
subtle 


of a writer who deals less in broad contrasts than in rather 
differences of character, and as the difficulty of such illustrations is the 
greater so also is the artist’s merit where The Vicar of 
Wakefield's elaborate comparison of his two daughters, whose diiferences 


of character were obvious enough to point acontrast, yet slight enough 


» it is overcome. 


to vanish before a change of dress, and whose tempers (as if the author 
was throwing his glove down to the artists) were “formed from the 





the grounds of the high estimation in which this treatise was held in the 
middle ages, but King Alfred's translation has for Englishmen in 
general, andof course still more for students of Anglo-Saxon, an interest 
of its own. Mr. Fox gives the Anglo-Saxon and a literal English 
version on opposite pages, to which is appended King Alfred’s poetical 
versionof Boethius and Mr, Tupper’s verse translation, together with a 
glossary. 

The Wooden Walls of Old England. By Margaret Frazer Tytler. 
(Hatchard and Co.)—This is not, we think, one of Miss Tytler’s happier 
efforts. The name itself is a very odd one for a collection of “ Lives of 
Celebrated Admirals,” and while the facts are told doubtless correctly 
enough she seems to have little sympathy with her subject. The life 
of Nelson, for instance, provokes comparisons which are not at all 
favourable to Miss Tytler’s production. 

Rambles in Search of Flowerless Plants. By Plues. 
(Houlston and Wright.)—This is in point of type and general getting- 
up a very handsome volume, and is copiously illustrated with coloured 


Margaret 


turn of their features,” may be regarded as the crux of the illustrator 
of Goldsmith. We think Mr. Pinwell has completely succeeded in pre- 
serving this sisferly likeness in difference. Indeed he has clearly the 
great advantage of having definite ideas as to the relation between mind 
and features. Goldsmith’s range of character is not large, and Mr. 
Pinwell preserves that family resemblance without absolute repetition 
which makes Sir W. Thornhill of kin to Sir W. Underwood, Olivia t 
Miss Hardcastle, and Sophia to Miss Woodville. For specimens of 
good design—in which the picture tells its own story—and of quiet 
humour we may mention the plate of the giant and the dwarf, p. 53, of 
Moses’ return from the fair, p. 49, and of Marlow after dinner receiving 
the attentions of the host, whom he mistakes for an innkeeper, p. 39% 
The engraving, moreover, is hardly less a change from the ordinary style. 
There is a force and boldness about the work of the brothers Dalziel 
which produce a better effect than the more elaborate work to which 
the public has been accustomed, as witnesses the landscape at p. 193 


which illustrates the “ Deserted Village.” We do not hesitate to recom- 





prints of the various ferns, mosses, seaweeds, lichens, and fungi, which 


mend this volume warmly to all judicious patrons of art. 
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, Sampson Low, Son, & Co.)—Re- 
& [ eat scolication of Iron to Builders, by 
arches irburn (Longman, Green, & Co.) —Index to 
“by G. J. Giddings (William Freeman) —A 
to Tice Won, by H. L. Stevenson, 2 vols.; Woa- 
nge, by the Author of Sunshine and Shadow, 
anos Sire C. Newby)—The Nun, by the Author of 
3 vole Cs yols. (R. Bentley)—A Journal of Summer 
ia Maul Country, by R. A. Willmott (ohn R. 
bart in srigeellaneous Poems, by Anne Stewart Thomp- 
* ilton, Adams, & Co.)—Lectures on Modern 
sn ( a Biography, by J. B. Robertson (William B. 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramil, by Pro- 

or 0. 











p. Smyth, F.R.S.S.) A. Strahan & C .)—The 
astics, by D. — ~—- “ Tw ree yes 
of North Wales, by DB. Sedgfield 
Baved pe of Natural History (A. W. Bennett) 
Anes chews, by Mrs. Trollope (Chapman & Hall)j— 
sintered Life of Anne of Austria, by M. W. Freer 
Thusley Brothers)—The Hour which Come:h, by James 
1, Clarke (Walker, Wise, & Co.) 
ae TA of PEN PAnEa __ 
HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 
T HEAL and SON have en eye for some time 
it e advantageous to their customers to see 
tat, wold ™sclection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
oe neeelly displayed, and that, to judge properly of 
eat and effect of the different descriptions of Far- 
care itis necessary that each description should be 
vgeed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected 
f eand additional Show-Rooms, by which they are 
wed not only to extend their show of tron, Brass, 
wd Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but als » to 
vide several small rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 


oenel Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites 
dfive or six different colours, sone of them light and 
qmamental, and others of a plainer description. Suites 
ofStained Deal, Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
snd Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
eastomers are able to see the effi ot as it would appear 
jp their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic 
(ak Furniture will gener uly be kept in stock, aud from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various Woods 
Will be added. 7 : 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the DBedsteads in large 
punbers, so that a complete assortment my be seen, 
wi the effectof any particular Pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead, “wy 

Avery large stock of BEDDING (HigAL and Son's 
original trade) is placed on the Hedsteads, 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed- 
poms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, 
js very greatly increrse The en Stock is arranged 
in Bight Rooms, Six Galle » (eac et ke 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole foi t 
sassoriment of eee Furniture as Uiey think ear 

ibly be desired. 
4 attention is paid to the manufacture of the 
Cabinet-work, and they have just erected large Work- 
shops on the premises fur this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care, 

Their Bedding Trade receives their coustant and per- 
sonal atiention, every article being made on the premises. 
They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. Itis poriable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower iu price than the old 
Spring Mattrass. 

Ties and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.— 
194, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London. 



















LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—W. 8S. BURTON invites inspection 

of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure vertu, the productions of the tirst manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports 
them direct. 
Clocks, from...... escceece 78. Gd. to £25 
Candelabra, from -- 13s. Gd. to 16 103, per pair. 
Bronzes, from ..+0 +0 +++. 188. Ol. to 16 16s, 
Lamps, moderateur, from.. 63.0d.to 9 Os, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Klectro-Piate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
ps, Gaseliers, Tea-T'rays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, ron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, é¢., with Lists of Prices, aud VPians of the Twenty 
eShow-rooms, at 39 Oxfurdstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3,and 
4Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man yard, London. 















HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
ANDELABLA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SraTuETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
—— —— - $< 
SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN - 
. DELIERS. Wall Lights, and Lustres, for 
Gig and Candies, Table Glass, &c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
pOmamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Tesents, 
Mees, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
WOXDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
. IRMINGHAM — Manufact ry and Show-rooms, 
road street, Established 1307. 


OF ALL the ILLS that FLESH is 
ie _ nis TO what is worse than Rheumatism ? 
Meli Victims use Dr. Lang’s Essential Spirit of 
res seus. To be had of Wholesale Medicine Vendors and 
B + -apery Chemisis, &c., throughout the Country, in 
“ottles at 2s. 9d. each. Full directions for use on wrap- 
Pers enclosing the Bottles, 














Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.v. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 





“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 





‘COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “‘ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Grear Exurerrion, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








NEWTON WILSON AND CO’S _ 


KNOTTED STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


Tnese Machines are vastly superior to all others in strength of stitch, beauty of seam, and 
simplicity of management. The stitch is the only one that will not rip, the only one that requires 
no re-winding of the under thread, and the only one applicable alike to both plain and ornamental 


Needlework. 


Tests of every description are invited. Samples of work, such as can be produced by no other 
sewing machine, will be exhibited. A month's trial allowed with every machine. READ THE 
CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the Queen news- 


paper, which is supplied gratis or sent post-free. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FORWARDED FROM THE 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, Ut High Holborn, London. 


T= Pil & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 15820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
sysiem of PainLess DenrisvRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 5-. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 

*,* No counection with any one of the sams name. 








\ R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
A TELTH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Authog 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
lreatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
‘elegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever beforeused. Thismethod does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera: 
tion, aud will supportand preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, 
Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &e., Pure 

and Good as supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON 
for more than a hundred years. 

107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), London. 











INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally acceptedby the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidityof the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient.for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and Co.,172 New Bond street, 
London, and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

PRYANT and MAY’S PATEN T 

SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, ignite only on 
the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, aud, ignit- 
ing only on the box, aifurd to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Fairtield Works, Bow, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark, 





SAUCK.—,EA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and P: 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Pernins’ 
names are ou the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Bancray aud Sons, London, &e., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


NS. 








URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall's 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
1 ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatr, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR, 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


The BEST REMEDY for INDIGE 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
and geutle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in botiles at ls, 14d, 2s. 94., and Is. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask tor’ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase tie various imita- 
tions® 





r r a) swoey 
L OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT.— 
In bad legs, ulcers, scrofulous sores, aud glanda- 
lar swellings this ointment operates very gently but 
very surely, and with a rapidity that resembies magic. 
It should be rubbed into the parts affected after tuey 
have been fomented with lukewarm water. The purify- 
ing and curative powers of this marvellous unguent have 
never been disputed by any one who has given it a fair 
trial. It contains not @ particle of any substance of a 
noxious nature, nor is there a case on record in which 
it has done the slightest harm ; while there are autheutic 
reports of innumerable cures affected by it in all 
couutries. It is as mild in its action as it is powerful 
and beneticial in its effects. Sold at Professor Hollo- 
way's establishinent, 244 Strand, and by all medicine 
vendors throughout the civilized world. 
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_** SCHOOL of NAVAL 
ARCHTTECTURE 


AND 
MARINE ENGINEERING. 





The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have determined, after communication with the Admiralty 
and the Institute of Naval Architects, to open at South 
Kensington a School of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering. 

The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralty 
pupils from the Royal Dockyards and officers of the 
Royal Navy, but also for the use of Naval Architects and 


Shipbuilders in wood and iron, Marine Engineers, 
Foremen of Works, Shipwrigh's, and the public 
generally. 


The Admiralty have deposited their collection of Naval 
Models at the South Kensington Museum, and my Lords 
trust that the private shipbuilders of the country will 
give their assistance in rendering the collection more 
complete. 

The School will have a yearly Session at South 
Kensington of six months, from November to April. It 
will open early in November next. 

When the School is not open arrangements will be 
made, if possible, for study in the Royal Dockyards and 
in private yards. 





ADMISSION. 

The fee for the full course of instruction will be £25 
for each session of six months, or £60 for the course of 
three years. The public will be aimitted to the full 
corresponding courses of lectures on payment of a fee 
of £5, or to each separate course for fees which will be 
hereafter determined. So long as there is room in the 
school the public will also have the opportunity of attend- 
ing any of the separate classes of instruction on the 
payment of proportionate fees. 

Four free studentships will be given in competition if 

ualified candidates come up, end to the two best of these 
Scholarships of £50 per annum 

Information as to the subjects of competitive examina- 
tion will be forwarded on application. 

The competition this year will take place early in 
November, at a time to be hereafter announead. he 
syllabuses of the subjects, except practical shipbuilding, 
are given in the Directories for Sciences and Navigation 
Schools. 





DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they 
have received their instruction at the school or not, 
who pass the final examinations at the selo.l, provided 
that they give satisfactory evidence of having gone 
through the course of practical work recommended by 
the Council of the Institute of Naval Architects ‘These 
diplomas wi!l be of two grades, according to the suecess 
of the candidate in the examination, the title of the 
higher grade being Fellow, and of the Jower Graduat+ 
of the Royal School of Naval Archit®eture. Certificates 
for success in special subjects, and prizes also, will be 
given to the students at the end of the session, 

The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., has been appointed, with 
the concurrence of the Admiralty, Inspector-General 
and Director of Studies, and Mr. C. W. Merritield, 
¥.R.S., Principal of the Royal School of Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

The Principal will be directel to afford any informa. 
tion in bis power to parents and guardians respecting 
the board and lodging of those who desire to reside in 
the neighbourhood. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that the Department takes no responsibility 
in the matter. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Coun- 
eil on Education, South Kensington, W. 

by order of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation. 


SCHOOL of MINEs. 









OYAL 
R Dinectror 


) R. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., &*. 
During the Session 184-5, which will commence on 
the 3rd of OCTOBER, the foll-wing COURSES of 
LECLURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 





| SALES BY AUCTION. 
| OUTHGATE and BARRETT, Auction- 
ne eers of Literary Property, 22 Fleet street, London, 
in veturuing their grateful thanks for the liberal 
support awarded during the season just concluded, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of their Friends and 
the Public to the great advantages offered at their 
| Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very 
centie of London, with a connection of the most exten- 
sive character, the result of Forty Years’ successful 
business, they feel that in soliciting Consignments the 
high standing of their house will be a sufficient guaran- 
tee that property committed to their charge will meet 
with the utmost care and attention, and be disposed of at 
an advantage unattainable through Other channels. 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion 
of a Sale, and should Southgate and Barrett be unable 
through press of busines to realize as early as could be 
wished, they will make an advance commensurate with 
the value of the property. 

The New Season c.mmences the first week in October. 


gs&seoy es PAR &, 
HANTS. 

The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(late Assistant Master of Marlborough College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Marlborough College,and generally for the other Public 
Schools. 

Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, Master of Marlborough College; the Rey. C. 
R. Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alresford, Hants 
(late Student and Tutor of Christ Chureh, Oxford) ; 
the Rey. F. V. Thornton, South Hill Reetory, Callingwn, 
Cornwall. 

Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas per annum, 

Address Rev. E. GWYNN, Candover Park, Miclel- 
dever Station. 











CLOAK for LADIES in all colours, is made from 
the same material as their celebrated all wool Tweed 
Couts for Gentlemen, which are patronized by travel ers 
all over the world. These Tweeds effectually resist many 
hours’ rain. ‘The above Cloak has novelty in the shape, 
aud the hood is also new. All sizes are kept ready for 











will be given :— 

Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, L.1..D., F 
Metallurgy—By John Perey, M.A., F.RS. 
Natural History—By T. H. tiuxley, F.R.S. 


Mineralogy { » a = al er 
Mining S i By Warrington W. Smyth,M.A., F.R.S. 


Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.2.S 
Applied Mechanies—By Robert Willis, M.A, F.RLS, 
Physics—By John Tyudall, F.R.S. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rey. J. Hay- 
thorue Edgar, M.A. whe : 

The fee for students desirous of bee »minz Asso:iates 
is £30 in One sum on entrance, or two annual paymeuts 
of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
{the Laboratory of the schoo:), under the direction of 
Dr. Hofmann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Perey. 

Tickets to separate Course of Lectures are issued a 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced prices. y 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-teachers, and others 
engaged in ducation, are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two scholarships, and several others have als» bee. 
established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the | 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn street, London, 
S.W. TRENHAM KEEKS, Registrar. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY _ vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Braudy. Lt is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold iu 
bottles, 3s. 6d.each, atthe retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s | 
LL Whisky.” 


“R.S., &e. 


ore 


Prt te 








immediate use.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Riding Habit, 
Hat, Jacket, and Cloak Makers, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street; 22 Cornhill, London; 1) Mosley street, Man- 
chester ; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
 lonen LIGHTES!t ARTICLES - for 
R SUMMER WEAR, 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISICOATS. 
THRESHWER' S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER'S KASHMIR SHIRTS, 
Sold only by Turesnmer and Guenny, 152 
next door to Somerset House. 


Strand, 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 


Qi IRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SILIRTS. 
k 





“Need only be known to be appreciated.”"—Zra. 
“The most perfect-titting shirt made."—Observer, 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists aud in- 
structions for self-meusurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
\- AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL@1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
pronounced by Her Majesty's Lanndress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Hler Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of Lhe age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


V ICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 
Established remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Acidity, &e. 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPHRIOR to those ordinarily 
sold. 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 

Messrs. Burrow, MALVERN. 


NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S — PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by Tl. MORSON aud SON, Nos. 19and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsiue Lozenges in boxes at 2s. td. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 


and to be 


TONIC BITLERS, 
Wy seer QULNINE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome b.tter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Suld by 
Grocers, Iwlian Warehvusemen, aud others, at 30s, a 
dozen, 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, 
Caunon street, Loudon, 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





s ALVEO PEDE S. 
TENDER FEY. 
Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGIIS 
PEDES.” 
Sid by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-botties, ls. 61., a.d botcies, 23. Gd. each ; 


A sure “SALVEO 


| wholesale of A. Sleigh, 15 Little Brituia, &.C. 
i 
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QIUN LIFE ‘“ASSURANC 
s THREADNEEDLE BTRe SOCIETY, 
Anp CRAIG'S COUR?, CHARING 


LONDON. CRO8s, 





The attention of persons desirous of makin , 
sion for their Families by means of Life Anunent 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting t 
that purpose to an Office of ® 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT, 


for 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old-estahy; 
Society to persons effecuung Assurances new — 
LOW RATES OF PREMIvUy 
Especially for Young Lives, , 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YRARLY 
QUARTERLY, a 
80 PER CENT. Of 
FITS. = 


tO 


PARTICIPATION IN 
Pp 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in cash or applied in augmentation of the sm 
Assured or reduction of the Premiums, at the Option of 

the Policy-holder, 


Policies effected before Midsummer, 1865, 
will participate in the Profits at th 


next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actvagy, 





N.B.—Proposals are now received and Assurancey 
may be effected at the office in Craig's court, as Well a 
at the Chief Ollice iu Threadneedle street. 

y's rORIA and LEGAL and CoM. 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAyy 
18 King William street, City, 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITs, 

At the Annual General Meeting held on the lath May 
last a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro. 
priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on th 
Premiums paid. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed... oo oe oo 00£410,00 


The Annual Income is over .......eecees « 70,009 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ,......... 310,000 
Bonuses declared .. occce.0 0-00 66s 0000s sece MOD 





Assurance business trags. 





Every description of Li 
acted, 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro. 
perty. Life and Reversionary Lutevests, &c., and also 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILTIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
(pus DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchureh lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,00). 

BaNKERgs. 
rland; Alliance Bank (Limited 
and Co., the Uniou Bank of 














The Bank of Kn 
Messrs. Barnett, Moure 
London. 

Approved B uikers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call, and Short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer peviods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE 
I NTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
SOCIETY (Limited) 
69 Threadueelle street, London, E.C, 
JINECTORS. 
(Messrs. Robert Benson anl Co) 
ssrs. Frederick Huth & Co) 
sis. Heath and Co.) 
u ssra. George Peabody &C 
Wiiliam A. Quentell, s, Frahling & Guschen 
Hermun Stern, hs). (Messrs. Stern Brothers.) 
GENERAL Manacern—William Hope, Fsq,, V.C. 

Tn consequence of numerous applications the Directors 
have agreed to accept dep sits in sums as low as £50, & 
a fixed rate of interest, and for periods not less than oe 








Secretary. 


Robert Benson, Es 
John F. Flemmich, 
Robert A. Heath, I 
Junius 8. Morgan, 











year. by order, 
WALTER A. MICUAEL, Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY of the BOYS 

HOME Solicits Donations towards giving the 
Boys and their Teachers the Lewlthy enjoyment offs 
DAY at the SEASIDE, well earned by the past twelve 
months’ hard work. 

Contributions very thankfully received at the Boy's 
Home, Industrial Schools for the Training of Destitate 
joys NOT Convicte Crime, No. 44 Euston rad, 
N.W. d 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIERS PATENT. 
\ THITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medic 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention lu we 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the sie 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
sott bandage being worn round the body, while the te 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-M 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, ticting with so much eat 
and closeness that it Caunot be detected, and may ® 
worn during sleep. A descriptive ¢.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London 

Single Truss, lts.. 21s., 20s. 6d., and Gd. ; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s, Gd., 42s., and 6d. ; postage, 
ls. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 425., and 5 6d.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post office orders to be made payable w Joba 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. a r 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &¢., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases @ 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. Tuey are porous, light im texture, aud inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
s. Gd., 73. Gd., 10s., and 1Lés. each; postage, td. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London 
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CREDIT FONCTER and 
MOBILIER of ENGL AND (Limited). 
Capital, Two Millions. 
In 100,000 Shares of £20 each. 
9,000 Shares will be issued to the shareholders 


Ot whic eit Foncier (Limited), and the Crédit 
a vier (Liwited), and 20,000 Shares will be issued to 
public. 2500,000, will be called up. No fartl 

or £500,000, will be called up. No further 
£5 pe contemplated. The reserve fund will amount to 
£200,000. DIRECTORS. 


gw Right Hon, JAMES SIUART WORTLEY, 


out, Esq., Merchant, King's 


4, Deputy 
sm lagent Daniell, Fsq., Chairman of [ Governors. 
ire Alliance Bank (Limited). 
James Childs, Fsq., London. 
Alexander Dunbar, Exq., Old Broad street, London. 


Allis, Esq. Lloyd's. ; 
Ado} ee akim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim, Brothers, 
.), London. i 
me T. C. Haliburton, M-P., Chairman of the 
da Agency Association, L yndon. 
wiiam HaFrs00, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, and 
Bevan), Director of the Thames and Mersey Insurance 


poberd Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and 
Co.), London. 
E. Newbon, Esq., London. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., J.P., Russell square, London. 
Joseph Mackrill Smith, Wsq. (J. Mackrill Smith and Co.) 
ol Bread street, London. 
Baward Warner, Esq., M.P., London. 
Jobn Westmorland, Esq. (Director of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company), London. 
Albert Grant, E'sq., Managing Director. 
BANKERS. 

Agra and Masierman's Bank (Limited). 

oni, Payne, and Smiths. 


The Bank of Lon‘ion. ‘ j 
The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. : : ‘ 
The National Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in 

Ireland. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, and its 


branches in Scotland, 
Soricrrors. 
Messrs, Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane, E.C, 
Brokers. 

Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Lothbury, E.C. 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Waruford court, Throg - 

morton street, E.C. 

Messrs. Robins and Barber, 29 Threadneedle strect, E.C. 
Messrs. Horsefall and Penny, : = 
Messrs. Todd and Ashton, } Liverpool. 

Messrs. Shore and Kirk, Manchester. 
Secretary (ero tem)—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—80 Lombard street, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 

This company is an extension of the Crélit Foncier 
(Limited) and of the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), which 
were established, the former for financial business in 
connection with land, the latter fur general financial 
operations. ‘ 

The unexampled success achieved by those companies 
whose reports, just published, show the amountof net 


£10,000, to be at the rate of upwards of 190 per cent. 
r annurh, and who have each declared » dividend and 
ous of £2 per share on £5 paid for less than six 
months’ working, besides carrying £40,000 to the reserve 
fund, and the enormous accession of business of both 





dividend declared pro rata, according to the amount paid 
up, the valuable option has been reserved, enabling all 
the allottees to pay up the instalmeuts immediately on 
rofits, upon a paid-up capital amounting jointly to | allotment, or at any time in advance of their being due, 
up to £5 per share. 


and the reserve fund will amount to £200,000, 


estimated value of the under-mentioued shares as re- 
companies render it absolutely essential to increase the | presented by the current prices on the Stuck Exchange, 


- 
With tte view it has been determined to found the * 


present powerful institution, which will absorb the two 
companies, and will take over the whole of their assets 
ineluding the united reserve fund, amounting to £40,000. 
and will also of course assume their engagements, and 
the directors believe that the increased means the issue 
of new capital will place in their hands will enable them 
to effect even greater results than have been already 
achieved, 

The distribution of the shaves will be made in the fol- 
lowing manner, by which: it will be seen that a liberal 
proportion has been appropriated for allotment amongst 
the general public :— 

10,000 shares will be issued to the shareholders of the 
Crédit Foncier (Limited) at par, in exchange 
for the like number of shares now held ty 


them. 

30,000 shares will (at their option) be alloted to the 
shareholders of the CréJit Foncier (Limited) 
being at the rate of three new shares for each 
share held in that company, which will be 
issued as follows,—viz., two of such shares at a 
premium of £2 13s, 4:1. per share, and for 
every two shares so taken one additional share 


at par. 

10,000 shares will be issued to the shareholders of the 
Crédit Mobilier (Limited) at par, in exchange 
for the like number of shares in that company 
now held by them. 

30,000 shares will be allotted (at their option) to the 
shareholders of the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), 
being at the rate of three new shares for each 
share held in that company, which will be issued 
aS follows, viz., two of such shares at a pre- 
mium of £2 15s. 4d. per share, and for every 
two shares so taken one additional share at par. 

20,000 shares will be issued to the public at a premium 
of £2 13s. 4d. per share. 


100,000 

The total premiums on the above.mentioned shares 
will amount to £160,000, which, with the sum of £140,000, 
the amount of the reserve funds of the Crédit Foncier 
(Limited), and of the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), will be 
carried to the reserve fund of the amalgamated com- 
pany, which will then amount to £200,000. 

The amount to be called up, viz., £5 per share on the 
shares issued at a premium, together with the £2 15s. 4d. 
per share premium thereon, to be paid by the following 
instalments :— 

On application, £1 per share to be carried to capital 

account. 

On allotment, £2 per share, of which £1 to be carried 
to capital account, aud £1 to be carried to pre- 
mium account. 

10:h December, £1 13s. 41. per share to be carried to 
premium account. 

10th February, 1565, £1 10s, per share to be carried 
to capital account. 

10th April, 1865, £1 103. per share to be carried to 
capital account. 

The amount to be called up, viz., £5 per share on the 

shares issued at par, to be paid as follows, viz.:— 

On application, £1 per share; on allotment, £1 per 
share; Lith February, 1855, £1 10s. per share; 
loth April, 1865, £1 10s. per share, which will be 
carried to capital acoount. 

But as all the shares will participate in the next 


The total amount of paid-up capital will be £500,090, 


The following is a comparative statement of the 

















capital, aud thus enlarge the basis of their operations. vizi— 
| IE qual to! Premium Reserve |Amount of Premium 
Number | Amount | Premium|in Num-|lqual to}Amount of} Fund | per Share after de- Tc tal 
of paid on per ber of] per £5 Reserve jequal tojducting amount per PR ats = 
Shares.| each. | Share. [Shares] paid-up | Fund. yer share in Reserved | “*°**6% 
£5 each.| Share. £5 Share Fund, 

The London ) Za. d. s. a. £ £34.) £ s.d. 

Financial | | 20,000 5 915 0} 60000/3 5 0 ‘ 2 9 0 per £5 share. 

AsSociation J 20,0 0 luv 9 5 O 40,000 |} 412 6 } 80,000 0160 3166 

100,000 6 5 6 average £3. 

The Interna- i 
tional Fi- = 

pancial As- Estimated 

iati at 

The Generz| 150,000] «5 «| 4 7 6] 150,000) 4 7 6] 75,000 [ol 0] 3176 £3 4 0 
Credit and > Premium 
Finance Estimated per Share. 
Company .. _ at 
The Imperial 250,000 i 217 6 |200,000} 3 9 Of] 200,000 1 00;2 90 

Mercantile 

Credit Asso 

ciation .... 
(Amalgamat.) 199,000 5 310 0 |100,000} 310 0 3100 

ed 2 months 

since.) 





















































It will thus be seen that the average value (as repre- 
sented by the price of the shares) of the above-men- 
tioned four companies is £3 48 premium per share, 
after deducting (if any) the reserve fund the price of | e 
issue of this company’s new shares to the public is 
£2133, 4d. premium, from which, after deducting the 
amount of this company’s reserve fund, equal to £2 per | a 
share, leaves the share ec sting only 13s. 4d. premium 
Against £3 45, 
companies 
pad £2 10s. 8d, per share; but taking the premium 
thi  last-mentioned company as the most analagous to 

i8 company, it having been amaigamated only two 
oui, it will be seen that their price of £3108. per 
on (which is far bel w their intrinsic worth), added 
£5 10, £2 premiurn in this company’s reserve fund, gives 
co Per Share, or £2 16s. 8d, bonus on the price of 





aan on Prices are quoted as they are given in the 
they b ‘xchange List, but it is generally admitted that 
ent h, homeans represent the full value of the differ- 

Shares quoted, the prices of which ought to, and will 


w 
doubtless be, much higher. 


Applications fur suares may be made in the form 
aud must be accompanied by the payment of 
Should no allotment be made the amount 


annexed, 


4l per share, oe 











will be returned forthwith without deduction. 
a less number be allotted than is applied for, the sum 
paid on account of such application will, so far as it will 


ment. 
prospectuses of this company, may be hud on applica- 


premium, the average price of the four | tion to the Bankers, Solicitors, Stockbrokers, 
before referred to, leaving a bonus to the | Secretary. 


sum of £ 
shares in the above company, I hereby request that you 


shares or any less number you may allot to me on the 
terms of the prospectus, at £2 138. 41. premium per 


to sign the articles of asso ciation of the company, when 


Should 


xtend, be applied in payment of the sum due on allot- 


Copies of the Report of the Crédit Foneier (Limited), 
nd the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), above referred to, with 


or the 


London, Sept. 1, 1s¢4. 


(Form A.) 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SILTARES, 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
Direcrons OF THE CREDIT FoNCIER AND 
MosiLieR or EN@Lanp (LIMIrep). 
Geutlemen,—Having paid to your bankers* 
, being a deposit of £1 per share on 


oO THE 


the 
ill allot me that number, and I agree to accept such 


sare, and I agree to pay the deposit on a lotment, and 


required, and I authorize you to insert my name on the 
register of members for the number of shares allotted to 









me. 
Usual signature ......ceceseeeee 
Name in full .. «. oo 
Residence .... . 
j Profession ...... - ++ 
Date........++..Septe 
* Insert Bankers’ names. 
Ts CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
, LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
| The following circular has been issued to the existing 
| shareholders in the Crédit Foncier (Limited) and Credit 


Mobilier (Limited). 
“Temporary Offices, 80 Lombard street, E.C., 
**London, Sth September, 1564. 

* Sin,—I am instracted by the Directors to inform you 
that they have fixed Monday, the 12th inst., as the last 
day for receiving applications for shares under the pri- 
vilege reserved to you as a shareholder in the Crédit 
Foncier (Limited), or in the Credit Mobilier (Limited). 

“ All options not claimed before or on that day will be 
considered as renounced, and the shares not claimed will 
be allotted elsewhere. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ALFRED LOWE, Secretary (pro tem.)" 


TPHE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 29 Lombard street, London; and Royal 
fusurance Buildings, Liverpool. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, on the 5th inst., the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed in the 
Report tu the Shareholders 

FIRE BRANCH, 








The Premiums of the Year 1863 reached the 
sum of..........- cee cececesctecececece.. £541,668 
Being an advance of ........... cocccccoese §6SCR SIT 


over 1562, an amount of increase exceeding that of any 
previous year, 
The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been 





euhanced in four years by the large sum of £113,353 
The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was... £75,993 
Ditto, ditto, 1863 ....+6 £38,906 
showing an increase in one year of .......... £12,973 


Among the incidents which have tended to the advance- 
ment of the Royal within the last few months may be 
reckoned its action with respect to the losses sustained 
by the explosion of the Loity Sleigh, which although 
only consistent with the general tenor of the conduct of 
the Company, and ultimately proved to be no more than 
what had been done in former times by the oldest and 
most proverbially honourable among its contemporaries, 
yet attracted attention and public favour by its uuhesi- 
tating promptness. 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio 
of progression have been attained in the present year, 
so it happens that the largest Profit which it has ever 
fallen to the Directors to record has likewise on this oc- 
easion to be announced. The balance of Net Profit on 
the year has amounted to £83,545, of which sum 
£34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend and 
Bouus, and the large Balance of £19,444 been carried to 


Reserve. 
LIFE BRANCH. 

The progress of the Life Braneh, as shown by the New 
Business transacted in the last year, is most promising, 
aud the advances made year by year in the amount of 
New Insurances etlected show clearly the estimation in 
which the Company is held. The following is a@ state. 
ment for the last five years -— 

Net Sum Assured on New Policies 


after dedueting Guarantees. Net Premiums, 





1859 2... oe L454A70 TL 10 wcoeee L15,006 0 5 
180 seooce 449241 16 2 ...... 15.079 17 10 
1861 S2Llol 17 0 ~- 16627 18 0 
1802 W147 3 22333 13 2 
1863) seers 752,546 18 10 24,069 12 8 





This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the 
Sum Assured, and upwards of 80 per ceut. on the 
Premium received in the course of five years, may 
justly be considered as larger than any which could 
have been reasonably expected. The first half of the 
current year 1864, however, far outstrips the ratio of 
increase indicated by the figures just quoted, as the Sum 
Assured for that period of six months only acwually 
exceeds half-a-million sterling. 

The rate of Mortality likewise still presents highly 
favourable features, and augurs well for the result to be 
shown by the quinquennial investigation, which is to 
take place when the present year ig concluded. 

PERCY M, DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


August, 1864. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

S COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 
. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








£1,000 ts case or earn, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 

Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home,may be secured by an Aunual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornuit., Lonvon, E.C. 
MORE THAN 4,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 

Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Siations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, aud 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
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Wotice.—Mrs. Grey’s New Novel. 
On the 12th inst. will be ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 5vo. 
Io N-H EARTE D. 


By the Author of “Sybil Lennard,” &e. 


Now ready. 





L 


HAUNTED HEARTS. 
By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 


2 vols. 


STRATHCAIRN. 
By Cuartes ALLSTON COLLINS. 


14 Ludgate Will. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
2 vols, post 3yo. 
SECRETS THAN 
By Henry Hoe. 
3 vols. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF | 
MORE ONE. 


and MARSTON, 


London : 


antl 
NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRaRns 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 





The TWO ANASTASIAS. A Now 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOmEy. 
Episodes in Real Life. By Mrs. Prony 
the Friend and Co respondent 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NUN (LA RELIGIEVSE). 
the Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit.” 
post Syvo. 
‘The book has humour and origi d wi 
ref ad with h int soent —Atheneum, iginality, and Will te 


TOO STRANGE NOT to be TRE 
By Laly GeorGiaNa FULLERToy, Author 
“ Ladybird,” &c. In 8 vols. post 8vo. J 
“The story is wonderful and full of int 
Lady Fullerton tells it well.”"—TZimes. niereat, and 


“The vents upon whieh it is founded far CXcead the 


dreams of fiction.’ —Daily 


Daws 
of W asbingte 


In3 Vols, 








News. 





THE 


GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


(THE Series of Articles on the GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND and 
WALES which has appeared in the SPECTATOR since July, 1863, will be completed on 


the 17th inst. 
on the 


A Supplementary Article will appear on the 24th 
of COMMONS. 


INFLUENCE of the GOVERNING FAMILIES in the HOUSE 


THE 
GREAT GOVERN INGFAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 


PARL Y in October will be published the first first of a Series of Articles on the : 
| “AMILIES of SCOTL ae which will : appear from Week to Week, or t intervals, 
in si * ‘SPECTATOR.” With the first will be given a 
MAP SHOWING THE ponent tS OF LARGE LANDED TERRITORY 
IN SCOTLAND, 


ed by Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


yor 
it shor 


of Edinburgh. 














Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6 L, free by post. 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 Third Mition. By Leo H.Grinpon. 
rhtin the exercise of their intel- 
atful and beautifully 


Next week, Cheap Elition, 2s. 
\HARMIONE ; a Tal. 
Leatuan, M.A., M.P. 

, Marks HALT, an 


meni. 

* To those who deli 

lectual powers these very thoug 

written reflections will be a weleor oon, and the 

source long afterwards, we may rest assure 1, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”"—Sun, 


sondon ; SIMPKID 


a ge 


OUNSELS for the STUDY 














and the 





LIE E. By ALexanpeR Mac aren, B.A. of <amlon: .P sraats, 30 ) Ratern nana y* 
Manchester. as » aie its 
London: Simpktx, MansHatr, and Co, Just publi shed, crown 8vo., price bs, , free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 
ParkeER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 

“ All seems as if it were wiitten with 2 pene il of light. 
There is no speaking for speakin no dis- 
play « of any kind, every word is an arrow diree ted to the 


pus “NORTH BRITISH REVD IEW, | § 
No, LXXXI., is now ready. 


CONTENTS 
1. Wordsworth—The Man an 


3 sake, 





1 the Poet 








* Fodleben's H he Crimean War. mark.”—British Standard. 

3. Newman's Ay ta Sua. Sep a ie z 

4. Education at Pu ols. London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 

5. Russia ander Alexander II. —— Tae — 

6. The Seotch Lawyer of the Soventeenth Century. | Now re ady, demy | Svo., price 5s., the Second Edition. 
7. Berkeley's Theory of Vision. revised 

@. Fesnquen’s Beach Arden, £0. NPEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 


Edinburgh: Epmonsros and Dovertss; London: 
Hawt ron, ADAMS, and Co 


New edition, just out. 
A SHILLING’S WORTH of MAGIC 
with the Biography of a Wandering Wizard all 
over the World. A'so an exposé of table-rapping, or 
so-called spiritualism. Now published, and may be had 
of any bookseller and at a!i the railway stations in the 
kingdom, also at the 8 St. James's Hall. Price 1s, 


QT. JAMES sa HALL 
Ss Entrane 


ces, REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. |r YHE 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, " 
in his 
ENCHANTED PSYCHOMANTHEUM, 
Assisted by 


Miss ANDERSON, 
in her Wondrous Lilusion of 
“SECOND SIGHT,’ 


NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explained. By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Price 6¢., 
GHor {THAN D.—Pitman’s Phonographic 


Teacher, 310th Thousand. 


post free, 7d. 








London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








SUN ‘DAY MAGAZINE, Illus- 


trated, will be commenced on Ist October, 18614, 








SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


trated, will be edited by Dr. Gururie. 


T NE 





lilus- 











has made a success wnparalleled in theannals of THE SUNDAY MAGAZIN VE, Illus- 
MYSTERY AND MIRTH, trated, will be issued in Monthly Parte, price 7d.; 
Tie * WORLD OF MAGIC” and Weekly Numbers, price 1d. 
received every evening with ecuthusiastie applause, Sa 





lest Ente 


8 being the Gran 
ndon. 


attesting to i 
produced in L 

The Opening Pro 
repeante al eV ery Evening at | 
ay Mornings at Three. Doors open at Seven ar 
x. Stal ls (Diess, Numbered, and strictly Resery 
sul Secoud Seats, 2s.; Be dy of Hall aud 


a lattice (TH SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Iilus- 





n its present form, will be 
rut cleek, and on Satur- 


| 
} sold by all Booksellers. 


IN GALLE RY, 


BUILDER of 








E W PICTU RE 


AMSTERDAM.—THE 












as f 
Is Ph Bad peecntnl y ap } DAY, | price 41., by post 5d., contains:—Fine View of 
ndar the eenavintadaven (one lected Design tor the William I. Museum, Amster- 
r the superintendence j dam—Iniluence of Woman upon Architecture; and the 

- | Attributes of the Art—Weighing and Weigibridges— 


en Windsor and Ve -The Du 
W! TH: AT W -" L THISC OST “TO PRIN NY: | ti “4 ls SL Verto | neta Fama pe sd of Art- 


is at often O-e x to literary men, | Workmen—Notes ofa Professional four in the Colonies 





public characiers, aud P tf beuevvulent intention |—D tke of Northumberland’s Chureches—The Thames 
An immedix the inquiry may be obtained, a] and its Tributaries—Heston Churel, Middlesex—St. 
Specimen Bo of rT, oe 2, und infurmation for authors, | Mary's Church, Morsham—Water Supply, &e., &e. 
seut on appl on by . , ‘ 
i pp) ssp ‘ Office : 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- | 
RicHARD > Ban err, 15 Mark lane, London. sellers 


trated, will be published at 32 Ludgate hill, and | —— 


THIS | 


in International Exhibi- ; 


MEMOIRS of ree age op WHATELY, 

Sat 
wigan rated ad a a 
pag i ih na gt 


The MASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, th, 







Art of Speaking Foreiga Tongues Tdiomaticaliy, 
By ‘IHomas PRenperGAast, H.M. Madrag (jj 
Service. In 1 vol. demy 8vo., 83. 6d. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Ry 





RicwarD BENTLEY, 
Maje ay. 





MR. MURRAY'S 
KNAPSACK GUIDES.—1864, 





The following are now ready :— 
The KNAPSAC K GUIDE to SWITZER. 
LAND. Mapand Plans. Small 8yo. 53. 
2, 
The KNAPSACK GUIDE to ITALY. Map 
and Plans. Small 8vo. 6s. 


The K) NAPSACK G UIDE to NORWAY. Ma. 
Post avo. 5s. 

4. 
HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIROS 
Map and Plans, Smalisvo. 5s. 

Jounx Murray, Albemarle street. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, for te 


Use of Voreigners in England, in German, Frenth, 
Italian, and English. Imo. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—LONDON, Map. 16mo. $3.64. 
HANDBOOK —IRELAND, Lakes of Ki 
LARNEY, &e. Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 
HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUY- 
BERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE 
of WIGIILT Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, and OF 





Map. 


FORDSHIRE. Map. Post8vo. 7s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and S- 
MERSET. Map. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON and CORNWALL 
Map. Vost 8vo. 7s. 6 


HANDBOOK—N ORTH and SOUTH WALES 
Maps. 2 vols. Post8vo. 12s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHEDRAL 
of ENGLAND. Illustrations, 2 vols. Post 8¥0, %, 
HANDBOOK—EASTERN CATHEDRALS d 
ENGLAND. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 18a 
HANDBOOK—WESTERN CATHEDRALS«d 
ENGLAND. Illust Post 8vo. 1és. 
HANDBOOK-—-HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
Illustrations, Post 8yo. 2s. Gd, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


R. MURRAY'S HANDBOOK fa 
M "PARIS is NOW READY. 






lous. 











Albemarle street. 


— 


Joun Murray, 


aa 
| On the 20th inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 87, 
| price £1 lls, 6d. 
| LORD OAKBU RN’S DAUGHTEBS. 
By the Author of “ Verner’s Prids 
&e. 
| Loudon: 


East Lynne,” “ 


Ans, 11 Bouverie street, EC 
meabaegease st 


HE PRESS. $.—The Proprietors of . 
weekly County Journal, of Liberal politics, # 
oting wit ha Gentle an ral poae 
it topic c iptere®. 
| 1d aud first-class writers would 
| eligible-—Adivress, stating terms, to Bera, care a 
Mitchell aud Co., Newspaper Press Dire ectory 
12 and 13 Red Liou court, Fleet street, Londoa. 
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ee 


tpg! a mem New Work by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 
soW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—- Early in October will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo., about 450 pp., cloth. 


cumWORTH HOUSE. By the Author 
of * Caste,” &&e. 3 vols. I T A L I C S; 


g)N and HEIR. 3 vols. | 
«The author of ‘Son and Heir’ may fairly congratu: | RPT RK NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPL J AND PLACES 


Jate herself on having achieved a legitimate success.” 


“saturday Review.” IN ITALY IN 1864. 
NOT GUILTY. By the 
Tt anatase By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Author of “‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” ¢ 


AGUARDIAN ANGEL. By th 











| 
e Author ConTENTs. 


ara a espa = reseed POE Oe Chapter 1.—Italia Rinascente. Chapter 11.—The Nemesis of Woman. 
«The ‘ Guardian Ange 8 A success. . on ‘ " S Ras ‘ ‘ . : 
ee enteely healthy in tone. We very gladly | » 2—Iltaly Mends Her Ways. » 12.—Catholic Ltaly. 
ommend it.”"—Saturday Review. ” e~ 4 Sent to oy » 13.—Padre Passaglia, 
} | “ .—Ttaly Goes to Drill, » 14.—Madonna Immacolata, 
MATTIE : * Stray. By She Author of | »  .—ITtaly Tried by Jury. 3 15.—Protestant Italy. 
“No Chureh, seen Sei Sapa 6.—ILtaly Reads Her Newspaper. » 16.—Italian Furniture. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell | »  t—Ltaly Tries * Liberty, Equality, and + 17.—People One Meets in Italy. . 

of ‘Alice Wentworth,” &ce. 3 | the Feudal Syste m.” °9 18 — Places Whe re the Author W rote This 

vols. | 8.—Will Italy Gain Venice and Rome? Book. Nervi with No Sights. 
19.—Peaceful Pisa, 


ERGWYN. B Mar | z 9.— Will Ital, Lose Naples. ” 
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Sings. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 
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YOXES and PARCELS of the BEST New Volume of “The Golden Treasury Series.” 


) and NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily from 








NUDIE'S LIBRARY to every part of the Country, 
wo or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite > wee . 
oo Subscripti yn, and obtain a constant succession of On W ednesday next. 
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mi fhthe eat possible delay. THE BALLAD BOOK. 


For Prospeetuses apply to 


causes Eowano Mevrm Now Overt etree, Lot | A COLLECTION OF THE CHOICEST BRITISH BALLADS. 


~MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY | Selected and Arranged by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
itl i ignette b e NOE >! T a R.S.A. 
PURCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC | With a Vignette by J. NOEL PATON, BSA 


(Limited). 
or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shipping | MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 
Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respectfully | 
invited to apply for the SEPTEMBER LIST of WORKS ———— . — — . - 
withdrawn from MUDLE’S LIBRARY for Sale. ee 
The List contains the nanes of mora thaa One Thou- Cheap Edition of Tom Brown. 
sand Works of the Past and Present Seasons at the 


{west current prices. ee : ee ee 
Cauntes Eowarp Mcpte, New Oxford street, London. This day is published, crown 8vo , cloth, és. 


vokuucnusae | LOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


NEW WORK by Mr, CHARLES DICKENS. 
Iu Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of ’ 
“Pukwich,”* David Copperfield, ac. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Now ready, Part 5, price 1s., of ~ . ss 
( UR MUTUAL FRIEND, by Ciartes | MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 
. - é 4 4a , é aS FT | 




































Dickens. To be completed in Twenty Monthly | — _ a 
Paris, with Ilustrations by Marcus Stone. | ee ee ae , ae ee ee 
London: Caapman and Hau, 193 Piccadilly. This day, Second Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 78. 





A Valuable Desk Companion. >] 4 yr 
PESBY'S DICTIONARY of ENGLISH SACRED LATIN POETRY. 
; SYNONYMS, ineluding a Brief Outline of English 
irmmar, Latin and French Quotations, French and a) 4 7p 
English Abbreviations, ‘on Seema enlarges edition, CHIEFLY LY tICAL, 

i et ak an reat Selected and Arranged for Use, with Notes and Introduction. 
—— — By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 





On Monday next, in 8vo., price Is. 
] EMARKS iam the RECENT PRO- Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 
CEEDINGS and CHARGE of ROBERT LORD MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


HISHOP of CAPETOWN and METROPOLITAN athis 

Primary Metropolitical Visitation of the Diocese of 

Natal. By the Right Rey. Joun Wittiam CoLenso, =. 

D.D., Bishop of Natal. : ; = i 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 4to., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; or bevelled boards, full gilt 


Jondon: Loneman, Grey, and Co., Paternoster row. : 
sides and edges, 10s. 6d. 
THe RELIGION of the UNIVERSE. 
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Just published, post Syo., cloth, price 6s. 
gestions on the mos neficial Topies of Theological | Cc 
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ee By Roverr Fe.towes, LL.D. Third | 
ton, revised, with additions from the Author's MS. +: —, 
and a Preface by the Editor. | « The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ The Traveller,” ‘‘ The Deserted Village,” ‘“* The Haunch of 


Pha mg pot vr 7 Es at Mguiotie atvan, Caress | Venison,” “The Captivity, an Oratorio,” ** Retaliation,” Miscellaneous Poems, ps The 
bagh.’ FREE SEE ALE SLE EM | od -Natured Man,” “ She Stoops to Conquer,” and . a of the Life of Oliver Gold- 
7 ———__—_—_—__—_——- smith by H. DuLcKEN, Ph.D. 
'[0, BOOK-BUYERS.—Heath’s Cata- | pal eetr ymesanly: dip ppg sit itn Dita ean 

. | Illustrated with 100 Pictures drawn by G. J. Pinwell, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


, ‘ogue of recent additions to his very extensive 
ird Works in Euglis story, Biogrs 7 » os ” i 

7, Classic s, at % pase ion wl “ Engraved with a care and finish that no skill could surpass. —Daily Telegraph. 

ye. —497 New Oxford street, London, } 
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- Ready this day at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo., cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


\HOICE, RARE, CURIOUS, and. : 
ee yaar toors—vcaratoath soe) LOVE'S STRIFE WITH TIE CONVENT; 
ous Books, in choice condition, many of them in black |! OR 


yer, aud of the greatest rarity and interest, including . ’ a 
i epi Cas, Ft ay. Bone THE HEIRESS OF STRANGE HALL. 


Piin's, Ulu , 
8, Hluminated Missals, &¢, and m any works of un- | 


ae n OCeurrence, printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth | : » . 5 ams Tava 

grituries. | Sent by’ post on receipt of two stamps, ad- | A New Highly Sensational Novel. 

New Bar uas Bexr (late Rodwell), 15 Conduit street, By EDWARD MASSEY. 
ud street, London, W.—Libraries purchased, 






Bookbinding, ¢ ‘ 
NEW BOOKS, REVIEWS, é&e., 

supplied ata discount of 2d the fro i blishec +r r + 7 . 
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London: WARD and LOCK, 158 Fleet Street. 
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ational Association 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING WILL BE HELD IN YORK, 
From Thursday the 22nd to Thursday the 29th of September, 18¢ 











jDresivdent, 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 
Llice-JDresivdents, 
THE LORD MAYOR OF YORK. HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE, K.G. THE EARL OF ZETLAND, K.T. 
THE LORD HOUGHTON. THE HON. AND VERY REY. THE DEAN OF YORK, 


jPresidents of Departments. 
I.—JcuRISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE Law.. ar ae RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES WILDE. 


II.—Epvcation oe oe oe i “a ne ‘< HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
Ill.—Hratrn .. ar a x ei és os a SIR CHARLES HASTINGS, M.D., D.cy, * 
IV.—Economy anp TraDE .. Ee as oom a = EDWIN CHADWICK, ESQ, C.B. 

General Secretary. ‘ Foreign Secretarp. 
GEORGE W. HASTINGS, Ese. JOHN WESTLAKE, Esa. 
pa Local Secretaries, 
wreasurces. REV. THOMAS MYERS, M.A. 
W. STRICKLAND COOKSON, Ese. S. W. NORTH, Esa. 
WILLIAM HAWES, Esa. WILLIAM PROCTER, Ese., M.D. 





OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association is established to aid the development of Social Science, to spread a knowledge of the Principles of Jurisprudence 
and to guide the public mind to the best practical means of promoting the Advancement of Education, the Prevention and Repression 
of Crime, the Reformation of Criminals, the adoption of Sanitary Regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles on all questions of 
Political and Social Economy. The Association aims to bring together the various Societies and Individuals who are engaged or in. 
terested in furthering these objects, and without trenching upon independent exertions, seeks to elicit by discussion the real elements 
of truth, to clear up doubts, to harmonize discordant opinions, and to afford a common ground for the interchange of trustworthy infor. 
mation on the great social problems of the day. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 





Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. 2.—In what way can the Grammar and other Endowed Schools bk 
1.—Are the Laws of Real Property in the Three Parts of the made more available for the Education of the Midd 

United Kingdom respectively, in their substance and Class ? 

tendency, suited to the present Condition of Society? and | 3.—What is the state of Education in Rural Districts and Small 

if not, how should they be improved ? Town Populations? and how can the peculiar difficultia 
2.—On what Principle should the Law deal with Questions of attending it be removed ? 


Responsibility and Mental Competence in Civil and Criminal 


Cases respectively ? Health. 


3.—Whether any, and what, Ameliorations can be introduced into | 1.—What are the best means for disposing of the Sewage of 
the Institution and Conduct of Criminal Prosecutions ? ‘Towns ? 
Reformatory Section. 2.—What are the Causes, and what are the Means for the Preven- 
A Section of this Department will deal with the treatment of tion, of excessive Infant Mortality ? 
Criminals, and the Reformatory system. | 3.—What is the Influence on Health of the Overcrowding 


Dwelling Houses and Workshops? and by what meats 


4.—Can a uniform system of Penal Discipline be established in : / 
could such Overcrowding be prevented ? 


County Gaols? and if so, in what way ? 
General Average. Economy and Trade. 
A Section of this Department will deal with the question of .—What are the effects upon Trade of the existing Laws d 
General Average, and discuss the Draft of a Bill submitted by the Maritime Warfare ? 


~ 





International General Average Committee. 2.—Is the granting of Patents for Inventions conducive to the 
Education Interests of ‘Trade ? 
1,—What improvements can be introduced into the present System | 3.—In what respects and to what extent should Government 
of Public School Education ? Security and Supervision be applied to the Provident 
The Discussicn will be opened by a Paper on the Investments of the Working Classes ? 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire A Section of this Department will deal with Agricultural Que 
into the Revenues and Management of certain | tions, such as “ Statute Hirings,”, “‘ Sale and ‘Transport of 
Colleges and Schools. Cattle,” &e. 


The Opening Sermon will be preached in the Cathedral on Thursday, September 22, at 3 p.m., by His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

The President’s Address will be delivered the same evening in the Festival Concert-Room. 

A Working Men’s Meeting, to be presided over by the Right Hon. Lord Brougham, a Conversazione, and other Entertainments att 
in course of arrangement. 

The principal Railway Companies have agreed to grant first and second-class return tickets for a single fare. Vouchers, to be prt 
sented at the Booking Offices, may be obtained of the Local Secretaries, York, or at the General Office in London. 

A Registry of Lodgings will be prepared before the Meeting for the convenience of Members and Visitors. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND MEMBERSHIP, 


Mempers.—Any person becomes a Member of the Association | Funds of the Association is an Associate for the Annual Meeting 
by subscribing one guinea annually, or ten guineas as a life pay- | for which such payment is made, but is not entitled to the 7rar 


sactions. 





ment, Members paying one guinea annually are entitled to attend 

the Annual Meeting of the Association and to receive a copy of LApres may join the Association as Members, as above, or they 

its Transactions. Members paying two guineas annually, or | may obtain, on payment of Ten Shillings, a Ticket of Admissim 

twenty guineas as a life payment, have the additional privileges | to the Meetings and Soirées. 

of attending the Meetings of the Association in London, and re- Societies, Town Councrits, CHAMBERS OF Commerce, a0 

ceiving the publications connected therewith, with the use of tle | other PusLic Bopres may become CorroratE MEMBERS 0D PA 

Library and Reading Room. ment of 'I'wo Guineas, and are entitled to send three Delegates t0 
Associates.—Any person who pays Ten Shillings to the | Meetings and to receive a Volume of the Z'ransactions for the ye 





GeneraL Orrice:—l1 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


—— 
Strand, 














Loxvos: Printed by Joay Caupsenn, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, 
and Published by him at the ‘Specraron” Offize, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 10, 1864. 
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